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Phone or Mail Us Your Inquiries Now 
For Immediate Attention 
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50 Years of Constructive Publishing 
1896 - 1946 


Among the educational contributions of Scott-Foresman’s first fifty years are: 


Reading-Literature Program Cumulative Science Program 


Grades 1-12, Gray, Pooley, and others 
Constantly kept up to date—and backed by fifty 
years of successful publishing experience in read- 
ing-literature—this program leads the field in all 
sections of America! 


NEW ELSON-GRAY BASIC READERS, 
Grades 1-8 


LITERATURE AND LIFE — completely revised 
. . » for today’s high-school students . . . up- 
to-the-minute contemporary selections. 


Wilbur L. Beauchamp, Director 


Up-to-date . . . stimulating to pupils . . . teach- 
able. 
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Science 
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Edition 
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Unfortunately, many Americans lack the ability to express themselves clearly and correctly. The examinations given 
to the men entering the armed services also revealed that a very large percentage had a meager knowledge of English, 
including grammar, and very limited vocabularies. Something has been wrong with the average American’s training in 
English! 




















The STEPS TO GOOD ENGLISH series, for grades 3 to 12 inclusive, offers a real solution 
to the problem. These combined texts and work books include a complete course in English, 
especially designed to eliminate all common English weaknesses and to develop a mastery of 
the language. The development of a worth-while vocabulary, grammar, oral and written 
expression, library instruction, and the selection and reading of good literature are among the 
many valuable features. 


When a student has a complete text in English with work book combined, he fixes the 
subject far better and faster. Moreover, he has all his English work in one book, for continuous 
review. 

Raise your students’ English abilities by using: 

by 
Marquis E. Shattuck, Thomas Cauley, Inez M. Ahles, and Mary Lawlor 
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Editorial Comment. . . 


ONE HUNDRED FIFTIETH BIRTHDAY 

Fifty years ago Tennessee’s Centennial celebra- 
tion was “big doings.” Old-timers still describe in 
minute detail their trip to Nashville, their sojourn 
at the Maxwell House, Tulane or Duncan House, 
their awe at sight of Major John W. Thomas’ auto- 
mobile in the big parade (it broke down before the 
parade was over), their thrill at the fireworks across 
the lake, their delight at the music of Victor Her- 
bert, their amazement at wonders in the Parthenon, 
Palace of All Nations, Transportation Building, and 
all the rest, their inspiration from addresses of 
Governor Taylor and President McKinley. It made 
an indelible impression on all who attended it. 


On June 1 Nashville will be the scene of the- 


celebration of another landmark in Tennessee’s his- 
tory—its sesquicentennial. According to all reports, 
this celebration will also be “big doings.” For 
months Carl Brockett, Mrs. Bateman, Mary Sneed 
Jones, and all the teachers, students, and parents 
of Davidson County have been working like Trojans 
to prepare a gala festival which will do full justice 
to the occasion. For months Bob White and his 
fellow historians have been perusing ancient his- 
torical journals of Tennessee to find suitable articles 
for their epic of the sesquicentennial—“Tennessee, 
Old and New.”* For months city, county, and state 
officials have been rounding up a fitting group of 
dignitaries to join us in the festivities. 

Attend the celebration! Have your students at- 
tend it! You and they will witness a spectacle 
which will live always in your memory, quicken 
your appreciation of your great state, and make you 
proud that you are a Tennessean. 

Continue your celebration of the sesquicentennial 
throughout the year by emphasizing Tennessee in 
all your classes and school activities. Never again 
can you offer your students such an impelling 
motivation for a thorough study of their state—its 
history, traditions, resources, and accomplishments. 
Never again will you have such an opportunity to 
awaken in them a full appreciation of their respon- 
sibilities as state citizens. 

a 
CAMPAIGN AMMUNITION 


The case for increased state and federal aid to 
public schools has been tremendously strengthened 
by the publication of two pamphlets: 

1. Are Your Children Getting a Fair Start in 
Life? prepared by the Tennessee League of Women 
Voters, presents in concise, effective manner a pic- 
ture of Tennessee’s most glaring educational short- 
comings and offers remedies thereto. (Copies may 
be obtained from Mrs. Tom Ragland, President, 
Tennessee League of Women Voters, 1525 River- 
view Road, Chattanooga 5, Tennessee.) 


*Schools should place their orders for the two-volume set im- 
mediately, as only a limited number are being printed. 
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2. Unfinished Business in American Education, 
presents, with attractive illustrations, the most 
complete and convincing arguments for federal aid 
to education the editor has ever seen in print.* 
(Copies may be obtained from the American Coun- 
cil on Education, 744 Jackson Place, Washington 6, 
D. C., at $1.00 per copy.) 

The April issue of THE TENNESSEE TEACHER carried 
on page twenty “The Case for Sick-Leave Pay for 
Teachers.” This issue contains articles presenting 
“The Case for Increased Teachers’ Salaries,” by 
Marshall Clark, and “The Case for a Nine-Month 
Elementary School Term.” 

Within a week 300,000 copies of T. E. A.’s leaflet, 
“What Is Happening to Tennessee’s Children?” will 
be off the press. Later, leaflets will be available on 
“Why a Nine-Month Elementary School Term?” 
and “Why Sick-Leave Pay for Teachers.” 

All of these materials should be digested by those 
who desire to assist in the campaign for T. E. A.’s 
legislative program. But equally or even more 
important are the facts and figures concerning local 
school conditions which may be secured from the 
reports of the local school superintendent, the State 
Commissioner of Education and the teachers them- 
selves. 

To make our case and make it “stick,” we shall 
need all pertinent information which may be got- 
ten from all sources. 


o 
NEW FEDERAL AID BILL INTRODUCED 


Prospects for favorable action on S. 181—federal- 
aid-to-education bill — were definitely improved 
with the introduction, on March 27, 1946, in the 
U.S. Senate of the bill as amended by Senators Hill, 
Taft, and Thomas (Utah). The primary purpose 
of the amended bill is to equalize educational oppor- 
tunities throughout the nation. 

Under its provisions, Tennessee would receive 
$7,897,000 in federal aid the first year, $10,529,000 
the second year, and $13,161,000 the third year. 

For complete information concerning S. 181, see 
pages 235, 236 of the May, 1946, issue of the Journal 
of the National Education Association. 


® 
SOUTHERN ADMINISTRATORS MEET 


The Southern States Work Conference on School 
Administrative Problems will meet in Daytona 
Beach, Florida, on June 3-14. Projects of the Con- 
ference this year will be (1) a study of elementary 
education as an integral aspect of the total program 
of education in each Southern state, and (2) a study 
of problems of vocational living in the Southern 
region. 





*According to the pamphlet Tennessee would have to increase its 
school expenditures $17,000,000 per year in order to come up to the 
median expenditure per classroom unit for the nation. 
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April 27, 1946. 


Doctor Andy Holt 

Executive Secretary 

Tennessee Education Association 
409 Seventh Avenue, North 
Nashville, Tennessee 


My dear Doctor Holt: 

This is in reply to your letter of April 26 with reference to my official position on the edu- 
cational program being sponsored by the Tennessee Education Association. 

Nothing in my administration has given more pleasure than to be able to lend my full sup- 
port to the advancement of public education in Tennessee. I shall always take pride and sat- 
isfaction in the fact that in the last session of the Legislature we passed the first State Teacher 
Retirement Law in Tennessee; we provided substantial funds for veterans’ education and in- 
creased the total state public school appropriation by more than seven million dollars for the 


biennium. 


As I have repeatedly stated to you personally and to the various teacher groups which I 
have had the pleasure of addressing within recent months, I heartily concur in the objectives 


of your present legislative program. 

Certainly no group in our state deserves a substantial salary increase more than the rep- 
resentatives of the teaching profession. 

Certainly every child in the state deserves a nine-month school term. 

Certainly teachers should be paid for the time they lose during unavoidable illness. 


With best wishes, 
Sincerely, 


J1M McCorp. 























Whey Should Tennessee's Children Have a Nine 
Months’ School Term? 


3. Most children in Tennessee don't have it. 


Children in other states have it. 

Average school term in Maryland is 186.7 days. 
Average school term in the nation is 175.5 days. 
Average school term in Tennessee is 167.1 days. 
Median elementary-school term in Tennessee 
is 158 days. 

Twenty-five states have average school terms 
of nine months or more. 

Only three states have shorter average school 
terms than Tennessee. 

Only one state has a shorter elementary-school 
term than Tennessee. 


Some children in Tennessee have it.* 

Eight counties have average elementary-school 
terms of nine months or more. 

All cities of 5,000 population or above have 
average elementary-school terms of nine 
months or more. 


Eighty-seven counties have average elemen- 
tary-school terms of less than nine months. 
288,307 elementary-school children, or 58.9 per 
cent of all children enrolled in elementary 
schools, have school terms of less than nine 
months. 

One county has an average elementary-school 
term of only 146 days. 


ALL children in Tennessee SHOULD have it, 
BECAUSE— 
They will get 

A broader program. 

More thorough training. 
The eighth-grade graduate from a school with 
a nine months’ term has had 

ONE YEAR MORE OF TRAINING 

than 

The eighth-grade graduate from a school with 





*See Annual Statistical Report of the State Department of Edu- ; . 
cation for average school terms by counties and cities. only an eight months’ term! 
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Attitude of Congressional Candidates 
Toward Federal Aic 


Following is an excerpt from a 
letter sent from the T. E. A. office 
to every announced candidate for 
the U. S. Senate and House of 
Representatives: 

“Our 17,500 members would like 
to hear from you, as a candidate 
for election to the Congress of the 
United States, a frank statement 
concerning your stand on S. 181 
or such other bills as may be in- 
troduced relating to federal aid to 
public education. Your statement 
will be published in the May issue 
of THE TENNESSEE TEACHER, along 
with the statements of all other 
announced candidates for the 
Senate and the House.” 

Following are the replies re- 
ceived in answer to this letter: 


U. S. SENATE 
KENNETH D. McKELLAR 


I have long favored federal aid to 
education and have voted for such aid 
on a number of occasions. 

We have not discussed S. 181. It is 
still in the Education and Labor Com- 
mittee of which I am not a member. 


HERMAN H. Ross 


In answer to your very interesting 
letter of April 9, I am only too glad 
to give you my views, as a candidate 
for the United States Senate, on the 
question of federal aid to state educa- 
tion. In giving you my views, which 
I shall impart very candidly, I do not 
do so primarily for your support. 
Rather, I would rather hew to the line 
and let the chips fall where they may. 

I have long been aware of the pitiful 
conditions which subtend the arc of 
public education in our great state, as 
well as in many other states, North, 
South, East, and West. In mentioning 
the extremely low salaries paid teach- 
ers or instructors in our public school 
system, of both elementary and higher 
learning, you have placed your finger 
on the ONE vulnerable spot. 

In my opinion, public education is a 
primary obligation of the individual 
states. I do not believe that our public 
school system should be GENERALLY 
subsidized by the federal government. 
But, if the states stubbornly refuse to 
teachers, as they have consistently 
done in the past, decent salaries com- 
parable to salaries of other profes- 
sionals, then I am strongly of the 
opinion that state education should be 


subsidized by the federal government, 
ONLY insofar as teachers’ salaries are 
concerned, and then only if this assist- 
ance can be procured WITHOUT 
FEDERAL CONTROL. Never, in the 
history of our state, have the qualified 
teachers in our public school system 
been paid salaries commensurate with 
the service they render. Even those 
who might be rightfully labeled “mis- 
fits” in the profession have not been 
sufficiently paid. When a common 
laborer, pushing a wheelbarrow, re- 
ceives more for his services than do 
teachers, there is something radically 
wrong with our system. This is not an 
exception to the rule, but the rule 
itself. 

In my estimation, the TEACHER is 
the greatest piece of equipment that 
can possibly be installed in our public 
school system. Given a_ $1,000,000 
building and all the latest equipment 
available, it availeth nothing unless the 
qualified teacher, THE GREATEST 
PIECE OF EQUIPMENT, is present to 
instruct in its use. The teaching pro- 
fession is, in my estimation, the noblest 
of all professions known to man. It is 
the one profession upon which we all 
must depend for our future course, 
station, action and position in this 
world. Any political system which will 
not provide decent salaries for its 
teachers, upon whom MUST rest the 
hope and destiny of our present and 
future generations, is bad. That is to 
say that our own political system in 
Tennessee is “rotten.” The present 
average salary of teachers and princi- 
pals in Tennessee (less than $1,200 per 
year) should really be the average 
salary for our lowest paid teachers in 
our public school system, while no top 
can really be set upon the salaries of 
those who follow this calling. Should 
I attempt or hazard a guess of a top 
salary for members of this profession, 
my guess would be deemed fantastic 
by many who do not know of the wares 
displayed and the suffering entailed by 
really qualified people who make the 
teaching profession their life’s work. 
Unless teachers’ salaries are soon sub- 
stantially raised, so as to encourage 
others to enter same, I can see nothing 
but a very dark future for those who 
are endowed with qualities which 
would, if brought out, take them to the 
top, and make worth-while citizens of 
those who might otherwise be slaves. 


With the right people in office, the 
State of Tennessee can work out a way 
to pay to its teachers the decent sal- 
aries they deserve. The responsibility 
of getting the proper people in public 
office rests upon your shoulders as 
much as it rests upon mine. The ballot 
is the ONE remaining birthright of 
which you have not been deprived. 
Will you use it wisely to elect to public 


office men and women who are capable 
and will see beyond their own selfish 
interest and personal aggrandizement, 
or will it be used, as has been the case 
in the past, to perpetuate in public 
office men and women who think most- 
ly of themselves? 

General subsidization of state educa- 
tion by the federal government would 
run into figures staggering to the 
imagination, and would eventually 
bring on federal control, something 
most certainly not desired in the South 
and not particularly relished in the 
North, East, or West. Our country, 
from a federal fiscal viewpoint, is 
bankrupt and practically three hun- 
dred billion dollars in the red. To 
call upon it now, when the states are 
more able to carry the load if they but 
will, for general subsidization of state 
education, is quite inconceivable. Yet, 
if the states remain persistent in their 
attitude of procuring the services of 
teachers at practically starvation pay, 
I will, if honored with the great office 
to which I aspire for the sole purpose 
of being helpful to my people and the 
people of our nation, support federal 
aid to state teachers insofar as salaries 
are concerned, if this assistance we 
can procure without federal control. 

That I realize the greatest fallacies 
of our state educational system to be 
directly attributable to low salaries 
paid its teachers, and that I am willing 
and anxious to do all within my power 
to remedy this very bad situation, can- 
not now be questioned. 

Thanking you for your letter, and as- 
suring you of my utmost cooperation, 
in the event of my success in this cam- 


paign. 
Epwarp W. CARMACK 


I have just received your informative 
and interesting letter of April 9 and 
regret my delay in replying, due to 
absence from home. 

I have for years both in my news- 
paper and on public platform argued 
for federal aid to schools. I know of 
no legislation more pressingly needed. 
I shall advocate such measures in 
campaigning the state this spring and 
summer and I thank you for your 
full letter with such strong arguments 
supporting my position. Any further 
data or effective discussions of this 
question will be appreciated. 

You may publish this letter as an 
expression of my position in THE TEN- 
NESSEE TEACHER, your excellent maga- 
zine. 

If elected, I shall not disappoint the 
teachers of Tennessee; the most long- 
laboring, underpaid, and devoted band 
of public servants that I know. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
First District 
‘TELEGRAM 


JOHN W. KILGo 


People of First District oppose fed- 
eral control of schools. Having taught 
twelve years I shall support all ma- 
terial aid possible short of federal 
control and consistent with constitu- 
tional rights of the state. 


Stacy J. GRAYSON 


In reply to your letter of recent date 
requesting a commitment by me as to 
my stand on S-181 and other bills re- 
garding federal aid to public educa- 
tion, I may be quoted as follows: 

I am, and shall continue to be an 
active supporter of any legislation 
which will manifestly benefit and re- 
lieve the present school crisis in our 
fine state, provided, however, such 
legislation be streamlined to directly 
result in aid to the teachers and stu- 
dents. Such appropriations not to be 
subjected to bureaucratic control which 
would inevitably direct the funds ap- 
propriated into channels, the outlet 
of which would be as mythical as the 
“end of the rainbow,” as has so often 
been the case heretofore. 

I hope that the above conveys to 
your association my true sentiments 
in the matter inquired about by you. 


Dayton E. PHILtures 


Complying with your request, I am 
sending you a statement which will 
give you my general idea relative to 
federal aid to education. 

I taught school in Tennessee and a 
number of my friends and relatives 
have been teachers and some are still 
teachers, therefore I understand some 
of the difficulties and problems which 
the teacher must overcome. I am in 
favor of legislation that will improve 
the condition that confronts our pub- 
lic schools today. 

_As a candidate for Congress from the 
First Congressional District of Ten- 
nessee, my views on federal aid to 
education are these: “Federal aid 
should go to the states without federal 
control of the schools. An adequately 
staffed and equipped department of 
education in each state, together with 
federal and state funds could wipe out 
unfair inequalities in schools for all of 
the children. The funds should go to 
the states in proportion to their need 
for additional aid for both elementary 
and high schools so that educational 
opportunities could be equalized 
throughout America. Due to the finan- 
cial handicap our public schools often 
produce poor results. It is the con- 
cern of the whole nation that the 
salary of teachers and all individuals 
engaged in our educational program be 
paid a salary sufficient to maintain a 
decent standard of living. No one who 
has investigated the school program 
can escape the conclusion that teachers 
are poorly paid and many of our finest 
teachers must leave their calling and 
enter a more lucrative field of activity 
and thereby causing the boys and girls 
of this country to lose the benefit that 
would be derived from expert instruc- 
tion. Due to our tax system and due 
to the amount of wealth in Tennessee, 
as compared with the number of school 
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children in this state, the finances in 
Tennessee are not sufficient to support 
an adequate school system. 

In my opinion, the Southern states 
would benefit greatly by federal aid. 
The average salary of teachers could 
be increased; the average schoo] term 
could be increased to a period of nine 
or ten months; the school plant to- 
gether with equipment and material 
could be improved; public libraries and 
the health of the school children could 
be materially assisted by such a pro- 
gram. The principal of federal aid to 
education is not a new and drastic one. 
The Educational Land Grants; Smith- 
Hughs funds; G. I. Bill of Rights edu- 
cational funds are precedents for 
federal aid to education. 

It is the purpose of government to 
promote the general welfare of it’s 
citizens. An educated and intelligent 
citizenship constitutes the backbone of 
American Democracy. In my humble 
opinion, there is no phase of Ameri- 
can life of greater importance than the 
education of it’s citizens. It is the in- 
alienable right of every American that 
the best education be made available 
that is possible. I consider it a pri- 
mary function of the federal govern- 
ment to subsidize public education in 
the interest of our democratic ideals. 
Every boy and girl in America should 
have the opportunity for the fullest 
development in mental, moral, and 
spiritual growth and _ should have 
access to all the skills that are essential 
for individual happiness. The tragic 
condition of our educational system 
was forcibly called to our attention 
during this world conflict. The educa- 
tional background of millions of 
American boys was alarmingly poor. 
This was a costly blow to the army 
and to our fight for democracy. In 
conclusion, it is my firm belief that 
federal aid to education will insure 
equal opportunity to the future gen- 
eration of young America and will 
strengthen our country. If in the 
course of events I should be placed in 
a position to act on this question I 
will support legislation in the Con- 
gress of the United States providing 
aid for the public school system and 
the boys and girls of America. 


Second District 


TELEGRAM 
JOHN JENNINGS, JR. 


I have always favored federal edu- 
cation and my stand on this question 
has not changed. 


Third District 


Estes KEFAUVER 


I am deeply appreciative of your 
letter of April 6 in which you write 
of the serious crisis our Tennessee 
schools are facing and I wish to join 
with you in calling attention to the 
acuteness of the situation. 

Since our country’s very beginning, 
education has played a major role and 
has figured largely in our development 
into one of the greatest nations in the 
world. Education will also be an im- 
portant factor not only in the laying 
of the foundation for future world 
peace but in the maintenance and 
preservation of world compatibility. 
Those who deal in the principles and 


practice of teaching bear the grave re- 
sponsibility of guiding our young chil- 
dren and, on these teachers, to a great 
extent, depends the preservation of 
America and the American way of life. 
Qualified and efficient educators will 
be needed if our schools are to now 
maintain, and later surpass, our pres- 
ent educational system and it is my 
firm belief that only by the introduc- 
tion of a form of federal aid, whereby 
the blessings of education will be more 
equitably distributed among the chil- 
dren and youth of America, and 
whereby we will be able to raise the 
pay of those who will show our chil- 
dren the way to a finer, stronger 
United States, can we hope to retain 
our world leadership. 

Statistics show that in many cities 
and towns in Tennessee teachers are 
paid proportionately less, in salary per 
year, than many unskilled laborers; 
surely this would not tend to bring the 
more desired quality of instructors to 
our schools. It is my conviction that 
we must raise the present low level of 
teachers’ salaries to a point where they 
will be on par with instructors’ salaries 
throughout the country. The number 
of honest, reliable citizens who are 
daily leaving the teaching profession to 
seek fields which will at least afford 
them a better standard of living is 
steadily growing, and with their exodus 
we are being forced to hire many un- 
qualified and ill equipped persons who 
blunder into the profession, confuse 
their pupils and add to the general 
dilemma of the day. 

Those who are opposed to federal aid 
to education will argue that the state’s 
rights will be interfered with. In 
reply to this, I say that the federal 
government has a fundamental interest 
in the maintenance of public educa- 
tion and it must bear with the states 
the financial burden of supporting edu- 
cational facilities. This interest is 
based on the fact that the citizens of 
the states are none the less citizens 
of the nation, and public schools are a 
necessary agency for the training of 
citizens for a democratic nation. Fur- 
thermore, there is a high degree of 
mobility of the population of the 
United States, there being nearly one- 
fourth of the native-born people of the 
United States who do not live in the 
state of their birth and, consequently, 
poor schools in any state affect all the 
states. 

I believe that the answer to the prob- 
lems now facing our schools lies in a 
bill which is now pending action in 
Congress. This bill is the Thomas- 
Hill-Ramspeck Bill (S-181 and H. R. 
2849) on which hearings have been 
held in both Houses. To my mind this 
measure is one of the most compre- 
hensive federal education programs 
ever to be introduced in Congress and 
one that will fulfill the great need for 
aid in the underprivileged areas of the 
nation of which the Southland has 
some large part. I heartily endorse 
the federal aid to education legislation 
and I will continue to do all that I can 
to have it passed. 


Fourth District 


ALBERT GORE 
I favor federal aid to education. 








Fifth District 


Harotp H. EARTHMAN 


When I announced my candidacy for 
Congress in 1944, one of the planks in 
my platform was FEDERAL AID TO 
SCHOOLS WITHOUT FEDERAL 
CONTROL. Having been elected on 
a platform containing this provision I 
have supported and worked for the 
enactment of legislation which would 
provide federal aid for our schools. 

When H. R. 1296, the Ramspeck Bill, 
was defeated in the House Committee 
on Education I started immediately 
working with Congressman Pace of 
Georgia and other Members of Con- 
gress in the preparation of another Bill 
that would provide federal aid to 
schools without federal control. 

I have introduced a bill, H. R. 6158 
which I think is superior to anything 
thus far proposed. 

The purpose of my bill is to assist the 
states in more adequately financing 
public education and to reduce and 
remove the present inequalities of edu- 
cational opportunity. I want to see 
that the girls and boys of Tennessee 
have the same high standard of in- 
struction and training as is received 
by the more favored child anywhere 
in the nation. I want to see that the 
teachers of Tennessee measure up to 
the best in the nation as to training 
and ability, and that their pay be in 
keeping with this high standard and at 
least, equal, if not better than, the pay 
of other groups requiring less prepara- 
tion and less responsibility. 

As one great nation, the land of 
opportunity, the children should have 
equality of treatment throughout the 
nation. The place of their birth should 
not be a measure of their opportuni- 
ties. Neither should the state in which 
he or she works determine the scale of 
pay of the teacher. 

It should be clearly understood that 
my bill expressly prohibits any super- 
vision, control or interference by the 
federal government with respect to our 
schools. The administration, the per- 
sonnel, the curriculum, the instruction, 
the methods of instruction and the ma- 
terials of instruction, remain entirely 
and exclusively in the hands of the 
local school authorities, and every 
federal agency and official is pro- 
hibited from having any voice, in- 
fluence or control over them. This is 
Section One of the bill and must be 
kept in the bill. 

The bill authorizes an annual appro- 
priation by Congress of 300 million 
dollars. This sum is to be allotted to 
the states on the basis of a fixed 
formula set out in the bill, mainly on 
the basis of need. To receive its part 
of the fund the state must (1) con- 
tinue to spend as much state funds for 
education as it does now and (2) must, 
with state funds, bring its educational 
system up to certain minimum stand- 
ards. Then the federal contributions 
will be used to supplement and raise 
those standards. This is done in order 
to induce the states to continue their 
present efforts and not relax and de- 
pend upon federal funds. 

I am advised that the State of Ten- 
nessee, through measures taken dur- 
ing the last few years, now fully meets 
all minimum standards. If that is true 
then under my bill the allotment to 
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Tennessee will be $16,523,794. This 
sum should go a long way toward in- 
creasing the educational opportunities 
of our children and adjusting teachers’ 
salaries to a basis more in keeping with 
their training, service, and the im- 
portance and dignity of their profes- 
sion. 

Civilization goes forward or back- 
ward on the shoulders of our children. 
No group has a greater responsibility 
in the destiny of our nation and of 
civilization itself than have the teach- 
ers of our youth. 


JoE L. Evins 


Receipt is acknowledged of your 
letter dated April 20, last, setting forth 
the distressing conditions relating to 
education in Tennessee, as the result of 
the loss of qualified teachers in our 
state, and outlining the pressing need 
for relief through federal aid to educa- 
tion. You also invited me to comment 
on Senate Bill 181, now pending in the 
Congress. 

I have read Senate Bill 181, and have 
conferred with Mr. M. M. Harney, 
Superintendent of Schools in De Kalb 
County, relative to this proposed legis- 
lation. I understand that the Tennes- 
see Education Association favors pas- 
sage of this bill. 

S-181 is a measure looking toward 
a wide expansion of public education 
through federal aid to our state edu- 
cational program. This bill would 
foster and promote an increasing school 
attendance, authorize an _ increased 
number of teachers to be employed, 
and provide funds for the payment of 
increased teachers’ salaries. It is a 
step in the right direction. 

All proposed legislation, education 
and otherwise, should be carefully 
considered both by members of ap- 
propriate committees, and by free and 
open discussion in Congress prior to 
its passage. S-181 forms the bases of 
good law and should have support of 
our representatives in Congress. 

During my recent radio speech, 
wherein I announced myself as candi- 
date for Congress, I made the state- 
ment that it would be my purpose, if 
elected, to confer with our public edu- 
cation officials, and that I would favor 
the legislative program of the Ten- 
nessee Education Association. I feel 
that our teachers and our education 
officials are and properly should be in 
a position to know and understand our 
needs in the way of public education. 


Sixth District 
J. Percy PRIEST 


I have been interested in federal aid 
for education since the days of my own 
teaching experience. It was during 
that period that I realized in a per- 
sonal way, after some study of the 
question on a national basis, that unless 
such aid could be provided, our own 
particular area would eventually face 
a real crisis in the matter of obtaining 
and retaining adequate qualified teach- 
ers. 

Since I have been a member of Con- 
gress, I have constantly worked for 
consideration of bills similar to the 
pending Senate Bill 181. 

While this has been somewhat of 
an uphill battle for a number of rea- 
sons, which I shall not here attempt to 


enumerate, I feel encouraged over the 
progress that has been made. It is my 
personal opinion that before the end 
of the present Congress, we shall be 
able to bring a federal aid for educa- 
tion bill to the floor of the House and 
pass it, 

I consider this legislation of pressing 
importance. 


B. B. GuLiettT 


My delay in replying to your com- 
munication regarding federal aid to 
state teachers has been occasioned by 
the fact that I have been confined to 
my bed for a few days with the flu. I 
have just returned to the office today 
and have not had sufficient time to 
make a thorough study of this matter, 
but I do have some definite ideas in 
regard to education and to teachers’ 
salaries. 

The low salaries paid teachers in 
Tennessee are a disgrace. It is not 
surprising that good teachers by the 
thousands are leaving the teaching 
profession to seek more lucrative em- 
ployment elsewhere. This is especial- 
ly deplorable at this time when schools 
have the most important mission to 
perform in their history. 

I am enthusiastic for federal aid to 
increase teachers’ salaries if same can 
be secured as a direct grant. If elected 
to Congress, I shall support such meas- 
ures as will provide federal support for 
edueation without federal regulation 
or control of our schools. 


Seventh District 


Wirt CouRTNEY 


I am well aware of the serious crisis 
now facing schools in Tennessee. I 
know this from personal observation 
throughout the thirteen counties of my 
district. For this reason, I am strongly 
in favor of Senate Bill 181 and any 
other bills which may be introduced 
along this line, giving federal aid to 
public education. 

TELEGRAM 
A. B. BRYANT 


I endorse your federal aid program 
to teachers 100 per cent. 


Eighth District 
Tom Murray 


I am heartily in favor of the enact- 
ment of legislation by Congress which 
will provide adequate and necessary 
federal aid to public education in the 
various states. In my opinion the 
proper education of the youth of our 
county is just as much an obligation 
and responsibility of the federal gov- 
ernment as it is of the states, counties, 
and cities and for that reason I be- 
lieve our government should do its part 
and duty in helping to finance our 
public school systems. 

However, any legislation providing 
federal aid and assistance must ex- 
pressly provide that no department, 
agency or officer of the United States 
shall exercise any supervision or con- 
trol over any school or state educa- 
tional agency with respect to which 
any federal aid funds are expended or 
with respect to the administration, the 
personnel, the curriculum, the instruc- 
tion or the materials of instruction 
used in our public schools. I am 
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strongly opposed to the regulation or 
control of our public educational sys- 
tem in the different states in any way 
or degree by the federal government 
as the entire supervision and manage- 
ment of our public school systems must 
be left solely to the respective states, 
counties, and cities. 

I realize that our school teachers in 
Tennessee are greatly underpaid and 
that there is improvement to be made 
in our educational system generally. I 
know that public education in Ten- 
nessee has been handicapped because 
of the lack of financial aid. I wish to 
cooperate with all organizations and 
agencies who are interested in the de- 
velopment of our public school system 
and in the payment of better and more 
attractive salaries for our’ school 
teachers. 


Ninth District 
JERE COOPER 


I have your very kind letter of April 
8 relative to federal aid to public edu- 
cation. 

I appreciate your kindness in com- 
municating with me about this impor- 
tant matter and I recall our conversa- 
tions concerning it and I am grateful 
for the views of your splendid associa- 
tion and the information you have 
given me relative to the situation fac- 
ing our schools and teachers of Ten- 
nessee. 

I am in favor of federal aid to educa- 
tion provided it can be definitely cer- 
tain that local control of our school 
system can be maintained. It is my 
understanding that this is in accord 
with your views, so I am glad to advise 
that I am in agreement with you. 

As you know, I have been glad to 
cooperate with you and to be of as- 
sistance to our teachers and I assure 
you that it will be a pleasure to con- 
tinue to exert my best efforts to be 
of service in every way possible. 


LYLE B. CHERRY 


This will acknowledge receipt of 
your letter of April 9, 1946, inquiring 
as to my position on the question of 
federal aid to public education. 

Having received my elementary and 
high school education in the public 
schools of one of the smaller counties 
of the State of Tennessee, I am quite 
aware of the handicaps under which 
our educational program is operating. 

I am in favor of equal educational 
opportunities throughout the nation. 
This conviction is one of long stand- 
ing and not brought about by present 
circumstances. 

I am in favor of federal aid to public 
education. However, such aid must be 
obtained unincumbered by federal con- 
trol which would defeat the original 
purpose of such legislation. 

Tennessee is fortunate in having a 
Department of Education which is 
operated by well trained and efficient 
personnel. This department is thor- 
oughly capable of administering any 
federal aid we might obtain. There 
are two vital reasons why federal aid 
should be administered through our 
own department of education—in the 
first place it will avoid additional ad- 
ministrative expense, thereby neces- 
sarily causing all of the aid to reach 
the classrooms for which it is origi- 
nally intended. In the second place 
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such procedure will eliminate federal 
control of our schools. 

As a candidate for Representative 
from the Ninth Congressional District 
of Tennessee, I am pleased to: submit 
my position for federal aid—against 
federal control. 


pressed myself as in favor of federal 
aid to state educational systems. 
Frankly, I should prefer not to make 
a specific commitment on S. 181, be- 
cause it may be so changed in language 
when it reaches the House that even 
its best friends would not favor it. 
So rather let me say that I am for the 
principle for federal aid and will vote 


Tenth District 
for any bill which substantially ex- 
CuirrorD Davis presses that attitude in the judgment 
Since coming to Congress I have ex- of my Tennessee educator friends. 








STATE OF TENNESSEE 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


Office of Commissioner 
Nashville 


Superintendents and High School Principals of Tennessee 
Dear Superintendents and Principals: 


Young men who enlist in the regular Army prior to October 6, 
1946, will be entitled to the educational privileges of the GI Bill of 
Rights. I am sure that you are aware of this fact since this informa- 
tion has been carried to the American people by the press and over 
the radio as well as to Temnesseans from this office. 

From the best sources of information and from national statistics, 
it is indicated that each year prior to the war, only about one boy 
out of six who graduated from high school entered college. We 
know that here in Tennessee a large percentage of our boys who 
graduate do not go to college. I am of the opinion that in most 
instances this is because of financial reasons. 

There is an effort at the present time by the Army Recruiting 
Service to enlist a new peacetime regular Army. The Army Re- 
cruiting Service is seeking nation-wide approval of this effort. 
They wish to discuss the opportunity for a college education through 
enlistment with the young men in your spring graduating class in a 
meeting with them to be arranged by you and the officer represent- 
ing the Army with full recognition of the prior claim that our edu- 
cational system has on the student. 

If a boy in yeur graduating class has made plans to go to college, 
it is not the intention of the Army to seek in any way to change 
these plans, but since only one-tenth to one-fifth of the graduates 
usually enter college, it is the Army’s desire to outline to them the 
opportunity of receiving a college education through enlistment. 
The officer representing the Army will welcome the opportunity to 
have the discussion open to the boys’ parents and teachers. 

This program of enlisting high school graduates in the new peace- 
time regular Army, as outlined to me, should be the means of not 
only helping to give our country the kind of Army it requires, but 
should also improve educational standards of our future generation. 
Those boys graduating from high school this spring who have planned 
to enter college should do so; but, on the other hand, those of the 
graduates who may find it impossible to continue their educational 
plans will find the opportunities presented in this program very 
attractive. I hope that you will arrange for these conferences when 
the occasion arises. 

Yours truly, 
BURGIN DOSSETT 
Commissioner. 
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THE CASE FOR BETTER TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


What Is Happening to Tennessee's Children? 


MARSHALL CLARK 
President, T. E. A. 





It stands to reason that the peo- 
ple of Tennessee are interested in 
teachers’ salaries only insofar as 
such salaries affect the welfare of 
their children. If we can prove 
to the people that the welfare of 
their children is directly involved, 
that we are losing our best teach- 
ers, and that as a result the edu- 
cational development of the chil- 
dren of Tennessee is falling far 
short of even the minimum stand- 
ards, then we will have estab- 
lished justification for our de- 
mands for higher salaries for the 
teachers of our state. 

In our opinion, justification lies 
in the presentation and solution of 
the following problems now con- 
fronting us in Tennessee, evidence 
of a situation so alarming that it 
should spur every teacher and 
every other friend of education 
in our state into determined ac- 
tion. 

First, we are not educating all 
of our children. Four years ago, 
of the estimated scholastic popu- 
lation of Tennessee (children six 
to eighteen years of age), amount- 
ing to 669,503, there were 146,933, 
or two out of every ten children, 
who did not attend school. By 
last year, 253,782 out of a scholas- 
tic population estimated at 750,000 
did not attend school—or three 
and one-half out of every ten! 

Secend, the children who actu- 
ally enroll in school do not remain 
long enough to complete their edu- 
cation. Of every ten children who 
enroll in school, only two and two- 
thirds complete even the eighth 
grade! For example, of the 130,638 
children who enrolled in the 
first grade in Tennessee’s schools 
in 1936-1937, only 34,884 completed 
the eighth grade in 1944-1945. 

Of every ten children who enter 
the first grade in Tennessee, only 
one and one-third complete high 
school. For instance, of the 140,- 
241 children who entered the first 
grade in 1932-1933, only 14,386 
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graduated from high school 
twelve years later, in 1944-1945! 

Only forty-six per cent of the 
children of high-school age in 
Tennessee are in high school. In 
comparison, note the state of Iowa, 
where ninety-two per cent of all 
children of high-school age are in 
high school. 

Our children are not getting 
adequate instruction. In our ele- 
mentary schools one child out of 
every eight fails each year (for 
example, in 1944-1945 there were 
53,478 failures among 415,375 ele- 
mentary-school pupils)—and this 
does not take into account those 
pupils who should fail, but who 
are passed on to the next grade 
anyway by overly lenient teach- 
ers. Furthermore, standard 
achievement tests show that our 
students in schools having poorly 
trained teachers are from one to 
three years behind the national 
averages in achievement for their 
age and grade. 

The second World War revealed 
shocking deficiencies in the edu- 
cation of the people of Tennessee. 
These educational weaknesses 
were strikingly demonstrated dur- 
ing the eight-month period, May 
through December, 1942, when 
107.11 out of every 1,000 white 
men of draft age in Tennessee 
were rejected as unfit because of 
functional illiteracy for service to 
their country—the highest rate of 
rejections of white men in the 
nation! (The national average 
was 13.84 per 1,000.) 

Low enrollment, poor attend- 
ance, low achievement, functional 
illiteracy—these are the results of 
having unqualified and constantly 
changing teachers in our schools. 
A disrupted school with little to 
offer of educational value can 
have little drawing power or hold- 
ing power for the children it is 
intended to serve. 

Our rapidly growing problem of 
juvenile delinquency can _ be 
largely attributed to just such de- 
ficiencies as these. Children out 
of school, children who are not 


learning how to meet life’s prob- 
lems and who live in homes where 
life’s problems have never been 
adequately met because of igno- 
rance and lack of proper education 
can hardly be expected to do 
otherwise than to get into trouble. 
Because we do not spend enough 
money to educate them to become 
useful, self-sufficient citizens, we 
must later support them in vari- 
ous penal institutions. According 
to J. Edgar Hoover, Director of 
the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, total juvenile delinquency 
has increased 100 per cent since 
1939, and arrests of young girls 
have increased 198 per cent! How 
have we failed these children? 

It takes a well-trained teacher 
to cope with the complex prob- 
lems of teaching children how to 
live in this modern age. But not 
enough of our teachers are well- 
trained! One out of every five 
teachers in Tennessee is teaching 
on a special permit because he is 
not qualified to secure a teaching 
certificate—and the number is in- 
creasing! Last year there were 
3,929 permit teachers throughout 
the state, as compared with 298 
permit teachers four years ago. 
This year 4,696 special permits 
have already been issued! Of 
these, 653 permits went to high- 
school teachers. There are 546 
teachers in Tennessee who have 
not even finished high school. The 
well-trained teachers are leaving 
the profession and are being re- 
placed by unqualified persons. 

It should be noted in this con- 
nection that there is a direct re- 
lation between training and sal- 
aries of teachers. In the ten 
school systems paying the lowest 
annual salaries to elementary- 
school teachers, only 354 out of 
865 teachers, or about four out of 
every ten, have two years or more 
of college training, while in the 
five systems paying the highest 
salaries, 769 out of 901, or about 
eight and one-half out of every 
ten, have two years or more of 
college. You get what you pay 
for in this world! 

School officials are disconcerted 
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over the extremely high turnover 
among teachers in this state. A 
recent check shows that in the 
high schools of Tennessee of every 
ten teaching positions, six are 
occupied by teachers who were 
not there four years ago. To be 
exact, of 4,928.4 positions, 2,976.4 
are being filled by teachers who 
have come into their present po- 
sitions since 1941-1942. In the 
counties where the average an- 
nual salary is under $1,000, eight 
out of every ten teaching positions 
are occupied by teachers who 
were not there four years ago. In 
the ten counties paying the lowest 
average annual salaries, three 
teachers on the average have been 
employed for each elementary- 
school position since the beginning 
of the war. Many classrooms have 
had four or more teachers in one 
year; some have had as many as 
nine different teachers for the 
same class in one year! It is esti- 
mated that 50,000 different teach- 
ers have filled Tennessee’s 20,000 
teaching positions since the out- 
break of the war—and this is a 
conservative estimate! 


As for the men teachers, four 
years ago 4,916 of Tennessee’s 21,- 
622 high-school teachers (or about 
one out of every four) were men. 
Last year, only 2,930 of 20,573 
high-school teachers (or about one 
out of every seven) were men. A 
recent study shows that of every 
ten men who have left their teach- 
ing jobs since 1941-1942, only 
three and three-tenths went into 
the Armed Services. Five and 
two-tenths left to get better pay 
elsewhere; of these, only one and 
one-tenth went into better-paying 
teaching jobs—the other four and 
one-tenth left the profession en- 
tirely! The remaining one and 
five-tenths out of the ten left for 
other reasons, such as retirement, 
poor health, death. 

In the face of all this, the pros- 
pect for the future is indeed dark. 
We simply are not attracting into 
the teaching profession the young 
people who would make the best 
teachers. It is estimated that 
there is now only one qualified 
applicant for every ten teaching 
vacancies in Tennessee—including 
both regular vacancies and those 
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involving replacement of permit 
teachers. Very few young people 
are in training to become teachers 
in Tennessee. 

Why are our well-trained teach- 
ers by the thousands leaving Ten- 
nessee schools, and why are not 
more of our capable young people 
preparing to teach? Here is the 
reason: LOW SALARIES! 

For example: last year the 
average salary for elementary- 
school teachers in eighty-eight 
Tennessee counties was only $950. 
Of these counties, seventy-three 
averaged less than $1,000 per year 
per teacher; thirty-two of the 
seventy-three averaged less than 
$900 per year! The average for 
all teachers and principals for all 
the public schools in Tennessee 
was only $1,220; the national 
average for teachers in 1944 was 
$1,762, while New York state in 
that year paid an average of 
$2,726. Only seven states in the 
entire nation pay lower salaries to 
their teachers than does Tennes- 
see. 

Compare these figures: profes- 
sional cooks in Nashville can 
earn $1,300 a year. The lowest U. 
S. Civil Service rating requiring 
college training (the P-1 rating) 
now pays $2,320 annually. Ac- 
cording to the recently adopted 
scale, General Motors will pay its 
workers an average of $2,714 an- 
nually. The average annual in- 
come of doctors in 1942 was $5,047, 
and is probably considerably 
higher today. President Truman 
has been asking for a minimum 
wage scale for common labor 
which would pay about $1,352 an- 
nually. In 1944 it took an income 
of $2,070 annually for the average 
city family to “break even,” liv- 
ing very modestly—and the cost 
of living was lower then than it 
is now! Any of these income 
levels mentioned is far above the 
teachers’ salary level in Tennes- 
see—and countless others can be 
cited. It should be remembered 
that teachers are paid for the 
eight or nine months of the school 
year, but have to live for twelve. 
One should also remember that 
“take-home pay” is less than the 
figure quoted, because of income 
tax deductions. Even with “take- 


home pay” the purchasing power 
has been lowered, because a dollar 
today is worth only seventy-five 
cents as compared with what it 
was worth at the beginning of the 
war. 

Advances in teachers’ salaries 
have not kept pace with advances 
in living costs. Since 1941, teach- 
ers’ salaries, inadequate: then to 
meet the current cost of living, 
have advanced only twenty per 
cent, while the cost of living has 
advanced over thirty-three per 
cent and the end is not in sight. 
The cost of food is already up fifty 
per cent, and that of clothing 
about fifty-three per cent. Living 
costs continue to rise, while teach- 
ers’ salaries stay down! 

The obvious solution to these 
problems is: ADEQUATE PAY 
FOR TEACHERS! Pay commen- 
surate with their training and 
qualifications, with the service 
they render, and with a decent 
standard of living. 

Until we pay adequate salaries, 
we shall continue to lose our best 
teachers by the thousands, and we 
shall continue to fail to attract 
capable young people into the 
teaching profession. That is why 
the Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion is asking the Seventy-Fifth 
General Assembly to give all 
teachers a $300 per year cost-of- 
living salary adjustment. That is 
why we favor federal aid to edu- 
cation. 


Priority 
Two little girls from neighboring 
homes frequently played together in 
the barn, and one day they discovered 
a litter of brand-new kitties. After a 
few days the question of ownership 
came up. One said, “You know they’re 
my kitties; I found them first.” The 
other replied, “I don’t care if you did, 

I set the old cat myself.” 


Brick 

Lawyer: “Then you admit that you 
struck the defendant with malice 
aforethought?” 

Defendant, indignantly: “You can’t 
mix me up like that. I’ve told you 
twice I hit him with a brick, and on 
purpose. There wasn’t no mallets nor 
nothin’ of the kind about it, just a plain 
brick like any gentleman would use.” 


a 
Peace is a militant state, which is not 
secured by wishful thinking. . 
we are to be sure of our liberty, we 
must be ready to fight for it.—Gen. 
Jonathan Wainwright. 
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The Surplus Property Program in Tennessee 


The State Educational Agency 
for Surplus Property was estab- 
lished in Tennessee on January 1, 
1946. Governor McCord appoint- 
ed Mr. H. T. Marshall of the State 
Department of Education as exec- 
utive director of the agency. 
Quill E. Cope, former county su- 
perintendent of White County, 
Tennessee, was appointed field 
representative, United States Of- 
fice of Education, Division of Sur- 
plus Property Utilization, for the 
State of Tennessee. The office of 
the State Educational Agency for 
Surplus Property is located on the 
second floor of the Tennessee Edu- 
cation Association Building at 
409 Seventh Avenue, North, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 

Under the surplus property act 
of 1944, provision was made for 
selling property to educational in- 
stitutions and public health insti- 
tutions at a discount. Surplus 
Property Administration Regula- 
tion No. 14 provides that educa- 
tional institutions and instrumen- 
talities shall be entitled to a forty 
per cent discount from the fair 
value price of the goods. The fair 
value price is a value that is not 
greater than the lowest price 
which is offered to any trade level 
at the time of acquisition by the 
institution. As a result of these 
provisions a school system can 
usually make purchases at around 
thirty per cent to forty per cent of 
the actual value of the property. 

At the present time county su- 
perintendents, city superintend- 
ents, and college presidents are 
receiving catalogs of offerings 
from two branches of the War 
Assets Administration, represent- 
ing (1) Capital and Producers’ 
Goods, with headquarters at the 
Consolidated Vultee Building, 
Nashville, Tennessee, and (2) Con- 
sumers’ Goods, with headquarters 
at 699 Ponce de Leon Avenue, At- 
lanta, Georgia. 

Capital and Producers’ Goods.— 
If a superintendent receives a cat- 
alog from Capital and Producers’ 
Goods Division, he will usually 
find that the goods are not priced. 
If he sees an item listed in which 
he is interested, he should write or 
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call War Assets Administration, 
Nashville, Tennessee (telephone 
4-7611), explaining to them that 
he is interested in purchasing such 
an item and ask for a price quo- 
tation. This will usually result in 
the holding of the goods for him 
until he can place a purchase or- 
der. If the price is satisfactory, 
the applicant should immediately 
mail in a purchase order for the 
item, sending five copies directly 
to the War Assets Administration 
office and one copy to Mr. Mar- 
shall at the State Agency. 

Consumers’ Goods.—If the pur- 
chaser wishes to buy an article 
from Consumers’ Goods Division, 
he will find that the article is 
already priced. He should pre- 
pare five copies of a purchase or- 
der to be mailed to the Ponce de 
Leon address and one copy to Mr. 
Marshall, getting them out as soon 
after he receives his catalog as 
possible. Speed is an important 
factor in placing purchase orders 
for articles that are scarce, since 
the date of receipt of the order 
will be a determining factor in the 
filling of orders if the demand is 
greater than the supply. 

It is required that all orders, 
regardless of the division from 
which ordered, bear the following 
certification in addition to any 
certificate the War Assets Admin- 
istration may see fit to require: 

“The applicant represents and 
warrants that: It is an educational 
institution as defined in Surplus 
Property Administration Regula- 
tion No. 14 that the property or- 
dered in this purchase document 
is required for its own use and 
to fill an existing need for carry- 
ing on educational activities; that 
the property will not be resold 
within three (3) years of the date 
of the purchase without the con- 
sent in writing of the disposal 
agency.” 

Mr. Marshall has supplied all 
county and city superintendents 
with a _ suggested order form 
which bears the proper certifica- 
tion. 

A few major points concerning 
the program are listed: 





1. An individual school cannot 


buy directly, but must buy 
through county or city superin- 
tendent of schools. This does not 
apply to colleges and private in- 
stitutions. 

2. All county superintendents, 
city superintendents in cities of 
over 10,000 population, private 
school principals, and college pres- 
idents are placed on the mailing 
list by War Assets Administration 
regulations. Any principal or 
teacher interested in purchasing 
surplus property should check 
regularly with one of these offi- 
cials to see if the article desired 
is listed. 

3. State, county, and city school 
systems are in priority group II, 
immediately after federal agen- 
cies. Private nonprofit education- 
al institutions are in _ priority 
group IV, immediately after vet- 
erans. 

4. Ordinarily, it requires from 
six to eight weeks for War Assets 
Administration to fill orders. If 
a claimant is not going to get the 
goods, he will usually be notified 
in two or three weeks. 

5. War Assets Administration 
will not back file orders. If the 
goods are not available, a claimant 
must file another order when the 
goods are offered again. 

6. Tax-supported institutions 
are allowed sixty days’ credit from 
the time they receive the invoice 
of shipment. Nonprofit educa- 
tional institutions are required to 
pay for goods as soon as they re- 
ceive them. 

7. A certification symbol of eli- 
gibility, assigned by the State Ed- 
ucational Agency to all colleges 
and county and city school sys- 
tems, must appear on the upper 
right-hand corner of the purchase 
order. If you have not received 
this symbol, contact Mr. H. T. 
Marshall. 

School systems have a great op- 
portunity to make substantial sav- 
ings for their schools and to ac- 
quire through the War Assets 
Administration property that has 
been hard to obtain. Any school 
person who has a problem per- 
taining to the purchase of surplus 
property should contact Mr. H. T. 
Marshall or Mr. Quill E. Cope. 
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Tennessee Centennial 


CHARLENE WILLIS 
Stratton School, Davidson County 





Birthdays are occasions cele- 
brated by women when they’re 
young and forgotten when they’re 
old. One fair lady did the un- 
usual. She celebrated her hun- 
dredth birthday in 1896. Age for 
her had accomplished much and 
not a thing was left undone in 
the celebration when Tennessee 
stepped forward with a most un- 
usual centennial program. 

Douglas Anderson, a promising 
young Nashville attorney, engi- 
neered the thought back of the 
celebration by writing appeals to 
the various Tennessee newspapers 
soliciting approval for such a cele- 
bration. His recommendation was 
that “Tennessee being a patriotic 
people, who loved and revered 
the memory of their brave ances- 
tors who suffered privation, en- 
dured great hardships and endan- 
gered their descendants” should 
by all means celebrate the occa- 
sion by holding a centennial ex- 
position. 

His appeal met with success and 
a convention was held in June, 
1894, to prepare for the celebra- 
tion. Because of the forthcoming 
presidential election and lack of 
time, the directors decided to hold 
a formal two-day opening com- 
memorating Tennessee’s entrance 
into the Union and follow the next 
year with a true celebration. 

The two-day affair paved the 
way for celebrations in the United 
States. The day was opened with 
a sunrise salute of sixteen guns 
fired from Capitol Hill, signifying 
Tennessee’s entrance as the six- 
teenth state. Following the open- 
ing salute came the military lead- 
ership of the state and the future 
of a great state in the boys and 
girls of Tennessee. As the parade 
continued to West Side Park (later 
named Centennial Park), the cen- 
tennial salute of one hundred guns 
was fired. From Capitol Hill Old 
Glory was raised against the blue, 
and wafted on the breeze were 
the voices of five hundred children 
singing the National Anthem. 
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The directors of the program 
not only made the people of the 
state glad they were Tennesseans 
in the short celebration, but laid 
the plans for the most glorious 
observance in America to be held 
May 1, 1897. 

The object of the Centennial 
was to show to the world Tennes- 
see in all her glory. They were 
to see her richness in all elements 
of material wealth, beauty of 
scenery, healthfulness of climate, 
and abounding inducements to 
industrious and intelligent immi- 
grants. The celebration did all 
this in a fourfold manner. 

West Side Park was incorpo- 
rated as Centennial City by those 
who made the celebration a suc- 
cess. From Washington President 
McKinley pressed a button that 
officially lighted Centennial City 
and gave it a good beginning. 
Governor Taylor responded with 
an address to all Tennesseans. 
By. precision timing a forty-five- 
gun salute honored the states of 
the Union as a part of the cele- 
bration, while sixteen flags were 
unfurled atop the Centennial Ex- 
position. 

Tennessee celebrated one hun- 
dred eleven different kinds of 
days— days honoring governors, 
statesmen, occasions of every 
type, agricultural products, and 
an unlimited number of other af- 
fairs. 

Architecture celebrated an era 


of glory in this Centennial. The 
Parthenon, an exact replica of the 
one in ancient Greece, was the 
center of beauty and attraction. 
In front of the Parthenon stood 
Enid Yandell’s statue of Pallas 
Athena—the largest and most un- 
usual statue ever to be exhibited 
by a woman. This scene was so 
impressive that the people of the 
state expressed a desire that a 
permanent Parthenon be erected. 
The architectural direction of the 
Centennial made every effort pos- 
sible to portray culture in the 
erection of the Woman’s Building, 
the Mineral and Forestry Build- 
ing, Transportation Building, 
Children’s Building, Horticulture 
Building, History Building, a re- 
production of the Alamo, the Com- 
merce Building, the Negro Build- 
ing, and dozens of others of note. 

John W. Thomas, president of 
the exposition, was assisted by 
Van Leer Kirkman, and together 
these men with countless others 
made this celebration a wonderful 
success. Mrs. Van Leer Kirkman, 
as chairman of the Women’s Di- 
vision, welded together the rela- 
tionship of work between men 
and women for public welfare. 
E. C. Lewis as director general 
kept things moving at the Centen- 
nial so there was never a dull 
moment. Booker T. Washington 
visited the exposition and gave 
the colored race many inspiration- 
al messages. 





Bird’s-eye view of Centennial buildings, 1897. 
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President McKinley made his 
official visit on June 11, at which 
time Ohio Day and Cincinnati 
Day were celebrated. He was 
housed at the historic Maxwell 
House, where all people of great 
esteem were guests. 

The President was much im- 
pressed by the good feeling Ten- 
nessee attempted to build up by 
the tribute in architecture of the 
Palace of All Nations as a part of 
the Commerce Building. In this 
building was exhibited the first 
baby incubator ever to be shown 
in America. Over the east en- 
trance of this building was an 
eighteen-foot bronze statue of 
Mercury which in later years was 
to see the passing footsteps of 
thousands of passengers from atop 
the Union Station. 


The spotlight was turned on the 
Education Building, where a lab- 
oratory was fully equipped for the 
public to view and study science 
by means of a microscope. Pills 
were made before the public eye 
and often kept as _ souvenirs. 
Everyone was greatly astounded 
by the X ray, the kinetroscope, 
and the vitascope. Electricity was 
much too new to be taken calmly. 

W. M. McCarthy, the mayor of 
Nashville, did the honors for Cen- 
tennial City in a most commend- 
able way. The newspapers of the 
day gave wonderful accounts of 
the affair and whether you were 
a subscriber to the American, 
Sun, or Banner, as a Nashville 
resident you knew all the people 
who came, how they were enter- 
tained, and even what they wore. 

The horse and buggy was very 
much in evidence in 1897. No 
streamlined automobile could ever 
surpass the beauty of the fancy 
carriage that carried the celebri- 
ties to the exposition. The trains 
provided a special excursion rate, 
especially for schools and bands 
that were playing for the Cen- 
tennial. One could travel great 
distances if he were going to the 
exposition for as little as two cents 
per mile. 


No peried in history has ever 
been more elaborately dressed 
than the period of the gay nine- 
ties. The men were in style only 
if they wore stiffly starched shirts 
with cuffs and collars even stiffer 
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and removable from the shirt. 
Cutaway coats and narrow trous- 
ers determined a man’s knowl- 
edge of the fashion of the day. If 
he really wanted to keep abreast 
of the fashions, he wore a dia- 
mond stickpin, pearl studs, a 
watch fob, and several rings. No 
man ever appeared on the street 
without a cane. 

Paris never fashioned more 
beautiful clothing than that worn 
by the ladies in 1897. Long dresses 
of laces, silks, and linens with 
high necklines and balloon sleeves 
made even the homely ladies 
beautiful. When a blouse and 
skirt effect was worn, “my lady” 
was in style only if her blouse 
were lace and she wore a great 
fullness pushed to the back of her 
skirt and accentuated by a train. 
The hats were beautifully adorned 
with ostrich plumes and the para- 
sols of the day were covered with 
black lace. 

Some of the greatest gems of 
literary history were the ad- 
dresses delivered by Governor 
Robert L. Taylor and President 
McKinley, and never to be forgot- 
ten was the inspiring prayer de- 
livered by Rev. Thomas F. Gailor 
of the Episcopal Church upon the 
opening of the exposition. 

The music of the day caught the 
spirit of the occasion, and for gen- 
erations to follow the melodies of 
the Centennial were often repeat- 
ed. The chimes were sounded 
four times daily under the young 
but professional guiding hand of 
Alvin S. Wiggers. Victor Herbert 
made the remark upon hearing 








the chimes that “Wiggers ought 
to spend more time with music.” 
Even today Mr. Wiggers hasn’t 
been able to determine whether 
that remark made so many years 
ago was a compliment or reflec- 
tion upon his music, but however 
it was intended he took it as a 
compliment and gave to the music 
lovers of Centennial City some 
wonderful renditions. One of the 
great favorites of the occasion was 
the state song of “Fair Tennessee” 
to the tune of “Beulah Land.” 
The chimes which pealed out 
sweet melodies were later placed 
in the Tulip Street Methodist 
Church in Nashville. 

Each band that appeared before 
an audience at the exposition re- 
mained about eight weeks. Her- 
man Belstedts came down from 
Cincinnati, Victor Herbert from 
New York, Frederic Ivness from 
Denver, and Casterno also from 
New York. Two soloists who won 
great popularity with Tennessee 
people were Martha Miner and 
Rosa Lind. 

Those who sought amusement 
only at the exposition were by no 
means neglected. These amuse- 
ments, known as Vanity Fair, 
included the giant seesaw, chute- 
the-chutes, beauty show, vaude- 
ville theatre, mystic maze, ani- 
mal show, streets of Cairo, 
haunted swing, whaleback sea- 
wave, shooting galleries, villages 
of almost every country in the 
world, and many things in an 
elaborate manner similar to those 
appearing on our midways of 


(Continued on page 20) 


Educational and Hygiene Building, 1897. 
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TENNESSEE THROUGH THE YEARS 


ESTHER WAY 

Stokes School, Davidson County 
You take the high road and I'll take 

the low; 

But both will be crowded with one 
steady flow 

Of people. For everyone’s planning to 
go— 

Even as you and I—to the Big Show. 

Even the curtain will be spec- 
tacular. No drawing of mere vel- 
vet draperies, slicing sequence of 
events, clipping the thread of con- 
tinuity. No, indeed! This cur- 
tain will be a mystic veil of mist, 
sparkling with color, spraying 
swiftly upward from the earth, 
lifting high toward the stars 
which will probably be looking 
down in amazement at events 
which, to their certain knowledge, 
happened hundreds of years ago. 
And before you can catch your 
breath again to admire sufficient- 
ly this unique curtain, it will have 
vanished, unfolding the next se- 
quence of “Tennessee Through 
the Years.” 

Of course, you don’t just sav. 
“Let’s have a pageant, folks!” 
And presto! There it is! Well, 
hardly! This one, as you will fully 
appreciate when you see it, is the 
result of months—even years—of 
hard work, and we do mean hard 
work. It was entirely a labor 
of love, too, with nobody getting 
a great deal of credit or honorable 
mention. In fact, everybody even 
had to furnish his own aspirin. 
But the difference between hard 
work and drudgery is inspiration 
and the whole place has been 
practically knee-deep in inspira- 
tion. 

If you know your Tennessee 
history and if you don’t, you will 
after seeing “Tennessee Through 
the Years,” you are well aware 
that it is of such deep, rich inter- 
est that the difficulty of present- 
ing a resume of it would lie, not 
in finding sufficient material 
worthy of presentation, but in nar- 
rowing the choice of that material 
to an evening’s performance. 

For over a year our research 
committee—unsung but not unap- 
preciated—accumulated from ev- 
ery possible source all the basic 
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-committee. 


material. They read, they inter- 
viewed, they dipped deep into 
dusty files, they collected and se- 
lected, they verified and clarified, 
and the result of their unselfish 
and unstinted efforts is an honest 
and gratifying portrayal of Ten- 
nessee’s one hundred fifty years 
of statehood. The late Mr. W. C. 
Dodson, formerly superintendent 
of Davidson County Schools, 
worked with this research com- 
mittee, helping to select scenes 
most worthy of dramatization. 
This pageant fulfills one of his 
most cherished dreams. A page 
in the program will be dedicated 
to him. 

Everybody in the system has 
had a definite task. Every school 
had an assigned part in the pag- 
eant. Every teacher served on a 
That doesn’t mean 
that her name merely appeared 
there—it means that she worked 
with that committee. 

There were twelve major com- 
mittees: program, properties, pub- 
licity, poster, history, costumes, 
arrangements, school, ticket, traf- 
fic, and ball, in addition to the re- 
search committee. To describe 
in detail the work of the various 
committees would require too 


much space, but a synopsis of the 
pageant itself will give some idea 


of the work involved in its prep- 
aration. 

The opening scene—the pro- 
logue—will present the lovely 
lady whose hundred fiftieth birth- 
day is being celebrated — Miss 
Tennessee. Fifty scouts with flags 
will form a background across the 
stage, moving from there to form 
an avenue of flags. Forty-eight 
girls representing the forty-eight 
states will enter in V-formation, 
through which Miss Tennessee 
and her sixteen attendants will 
enter, followed by Miss Columbia 
and her attendants. A gracious 
welcome from Miss Tennessee will 
be responded to by Miss Colum- 
bia. Appropriate music will en- 
hance this colorful scene and the 
theme song, “Tennessee,” is in- 
troduced here. The stage dark- 
ens, the mist-curtain rises, and the 
organ picks up the mood music for 
the Indian scene which follows. 

When the curtain disappears, 
the entire stage is bustling with 
Indians. No white men have yet 
come to this land. Chief, brave, 
hunter, dancer, weaver, squaaw— 
each one is busy with his own re- 
sponsibilities. 

The third sequence depicts the 
coming of the white explorers: De 
Soto and his band, all on horse- 
back; the priests, Marquette and 





Senators McKellar and Stewart join the Davidson County group in inviting 
; President Truman to come to Nashville. 
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Joliet, and their followers. Again 
we see Indian activity in the back- 
ground. 

In the English court scene 
which follows, King George and 
his queen receive Chief Attakulla- 
kulla, who has come to sign peace 
papers. In the distinguished gath- 
ering of courtiers we see Prince 
William and Lord Chesterfield. 

From this cultured, luxurious 
atmosphere we are now removed 
to the haunts of the Long Hunt- 
ers: Daniel Boone, warily watch- 
ing for bears; Thomas Sharpe 
Spencer, cozily established in his 
great sycamore tree (this scene 
will appeal to those who are vain- 
ly trying to find houses and apart- 
ments); Dr. Tom Walker; Casper 
Mansker; Captain John Raines; 
all the trail-breaking, danger-lov- 
ing pioneers who blazed the way 
for the crowds to follow. 

Of course, the next sequence is 
the courageous Watauga Asso- 
ciation, the first free and inde- 
pendent government established 
anywhere in America by men of 
American birth. Here we are im- 
pressed by the friendliness be- 
tween whites and Indians. The 
women bustle about busily, the 
children play on happily, undis- 
turbed by the presence of the vis- 
iting braves. 

Following this is a portrayal of 
the first Fourth of July celebra- 
tion in this part of the country. 
Soldiers of the American Revolu- 
tion, citizens, and Indians join in 
the celebration. 

Then will come an _ episode 
whose historical interest will only 
slightly outweigh interest in its 
skillful presentation. The good 
ship, “Adventure,” with James 
Robertson and John Donelson and 
their band will actually dock be- 
fore your very eyes, and you will 
witness the actual beginning of 
the Cumberland settlement. Anne 
Robertson, the teacher, surround- 
ed by her small pupils, will be 
prominent in this scene. 


The solemn strains of the “Dox- 
ology” will highlight the next 
event—the preparation for the 
Battle of King’s Mountain. Wives 
and children of the men are pre- 
paring to follow them right to the 
combat area. Here is Samuel 
Doak astride his flea-bitten gray. 





Davidson County delegation invites Cordell Hull to the Sesquicentennial. 


How they hang on his words. 
What inspiration they receive 
from the strength and courage of 
his simple faith. 

And then—oh, then! — comes 
Tennessee’s glamour boy! Swash- 
buckling, fiery Andrew Jackson 
with two handsome silver pistols 
at his belt, riding his beautiful 
horse into Jonesboro. Behind 
him a riderless horse bears his 
personal effects and the little pa- 
rade is completed by two hounds 
who amble along with good-na- 
tured indifference. The gay strains 
of “Money Musk” are in keeping 
with the atmosphere. 

More serious in its import is the 
next scene, the Constitutional 
Convention, at which William 
Blount passes to John Sevier the 
responsibilities of governor of the 
state. As Sevier takes oath the 
stirring “Washington March” 
yields to the theme song, “Ten- 
nessee.” 

Then come the homeseekers. 
A train of ten covered wagons 
bulging with families and their 
possessions, flat carts, even wheel- 
barrows are loaded. Moving in 
and out of the procession are the 
ever-present dogs. Banjos and 
fiddles appear as the travelers 
camp for the night and the air 
rings with “Sweet Betsy from 


Pike,” “Sweet Barbara Allen,” 
“Zip Coon”—nimble feet fly back 
and forth in the intricacies of a 
square dance. No doubt the sta- 
dium will rock with patting feet. 

This will yield to the solemn 
atmosphere of “Camp Meeting.” 
You will find yourself in a “brush 
arbor” listening with lifting spir- 
its as a chorus of fifteen hundred 
students from twenty-four schools 
make the night resound with 
“Amazing Grace,’ “How Firm a 
Foundation,” and other long-loved 
hymns. 

The next scene alone would be 
worth traveling far to enjoy. The 
Hermitage is the background. 
Here a gala ball is being held to 
honor the distinguished guests of 
the house, Marquis de Lafayette 
and the lady of his choice. A 
group of mere than one hundred 
Negro children gather outside the 
mansion to serenade the gay party. 
All the colored schools of the 
county will participate in this. If 
you have already been fortunate 
enough to hear the remarkable 
performance of the Haynes High 
School Glee Club, I need not say 
more—you have already grabbed 
your hat and rushed for a reser- 
vation. They seem always to have 
a wealth of talent and their pro- 
grams are always. delightful. 
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When this group and the singers 
from the other colored schools 
give forth with “Swing Low” and 
“Steal Away,” as well as other 
favorites, you will experience 
something you won’t forget. The 
dance tunes will fade away as 
these lovely spirituals draw the 
guests outside to listen and to ap- 
plaud. Almost reluctantly they 
return to dance a gay minuet. 

After this, there is a complete 
change of atmosphere as_ the 
“Mexican Period” brings forward 
colorful Sam Houston—he who 
left the governorship of Tennes- 
see to guide the destiny of Texas. 
Here again the theme song, “Ten- 
nessee,” rings out. 

In the “Book of Fame” which 
follows we meet other famous 
Tennesseans: James K. Polk, Far- 
ragut, Crockett, Fontaine, Andrew 
Johnson, Sam Davis, the boy hero. 
Appropriate incidental music will, 
of course, accompany each presen- 
tation. 

Next, the ladies, God bless 
them! They are students at the 
Nashville Female Academy, en- 
grossed in making a United States 
flag, the first to be made in Ten- 
nessee. At a farewell party it 


will be presented to a regiment 
leaving to fight in the war with 
Mexico. Here is presented the 
origin of Tennessee’s nickname, 
“The Volunteer State.” 

The heartbreaking days of the 
Reconstruction Period—destitute 
widows and orphans, crippled sol- 
diers, newly-freed slaves cast sud- 
denly and completely on their own 
resources, some arrogant and bar- 
barous, others like frightened 
children, and thieving carpetbag- 
gers and scheming politicians con- 
tinually stirring up trouble. All 
these will portray the desolate 
condition of the South, ever 
threatened with, or struck with, 
new humiliations until, at last, 
there rises the powerful, myste- 
rious Ku Klux Klan to avenge 
these injustices, to restore, to 
some degree, peace and order. 

From this the pageant proceeds 
in lighter vein to the genteel War 
of the Roses and we see the Tay- 
lor brothers, Alf and Bob, whose 
rivalry was the center of interest. 
Two floats on mule-drawn wag- 
ons, one decorated with red roses, 
the other with white, will re-enact 
this unique bit of brotherly com- 
bat. You will enjoy the music, 


too—‘“Listen to the Mockingbird” 
and “Swinging on a Grapevine 


Swing.” 
The Gay Nineties! Era of nice 
naughtiness. Increasing prosper- 


ity for Tennessee on her one hun- 
dredth birthday. Against the Par- 
thenon backdrop you will visit the 
Centennial Exposition, marvel at 
the exhibits, enjoy the good hu- 
mor of the happy jostling crowd. 
Victor Herbert and his band were 
a bright spot at the Centennial. 
It was he who advised Mr. Alvin 
Wiggers to study music after hear- 
ing him play the chimes (the same 
chimes that now ring out melo- 
diously every Sunday morning 
from old Tulip Street Church at 
Sixth and Russell Streets in Nash- 
ville). Mr. Wiggers declares that 
he has never been able to decide 
whether or not it was a compli- 
ment. Everybody else, of course, 
knows that it was! 

Then to World War I with uni- 
forms of Army, Navy, and Ma- 
rines predominating. The lively 
strains of the always popular 
“Over There,” the sweet nostalgic 
melody of “There’s a Long, Long 
Trail,” and Tennessee, as 
always, right up in front. 

After this scene, the pageant 
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Indian Life—Julia Andrews School. 
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goes into the impressive closing 
scene devoted to “Education.” As 
it opens we find a typical one- 
room school of early days. The 
cumbersome double desks are oc- 
cupied by busy youngsters under 
the supervision of a stern-looking 
man teacher. In one corner we 
even see a picturesque but most 
unsanitary bucket of drinking wa- 
ter, from which protrudes the 
handle of an old dipper, the com- 
mon drinking cup. 

What great strides forward are 
shown in the next part. Big school 
busses roll up on each side of the 
stage and through the emergency 
doors come various athletic teams, 
school bands, home economics and 
art students, blue ribbon health 
parades with doctors and nurses, 
graduates in caps and gowns. All 
the activities and phases of Ten- 
nessee’s modern schools are pre- 
sented to the lively tunes of 
“School Days” and “Alma Mater.” 

All the participants in the en- 
tire pageant return to the stage 
to pay tribute to Miss Tennessee 
and Miss Columbia, who now 
stand on a huge dais on center 
stage. 

From this point the scene works 
smoothly toward its climax. The 
education group form the rim of a 
large wheel whose twelve spokes 
are made up of participants in 
other phases of Tennessee history 
that have beer portrayed through- 
out the pageant. This great wheel 
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continues to revolve around Miss 
Tennessee and Miss Columbia. 

At this point fifty-one white- 
clad students, carrying flags of the 
United Nations, which they repre- 
sent, enter to form a line across 
the back. At the center back on 
a raised level is the outstanding 
figure in this most impressive 
scene—Cordell Hull. Beside him 
stands Peace, white-robed, laurel- 
crowned. The music is “United 
Nations on Parade.” 

The narrator concludes with a 
tribute to Mr. Hull: “Universal 
peace and everlasting peace can 
be accomplished only through ed- 
ucation. This type of education 
has been inspired in this nation by 
the greatest living Tennessean— 
Cordell Hull!” 

And as he says that and as the 
band swings into the “Star-Span- 
gled Banner,” if you can’t feel 
your spine just crinkle with ela- 
tion, you’d better hie yourself to a 
good rest-home because you’re far 
more dead than alive! 


We should not, after the most dev- 
astating war of all times, expect too 
much too fast, even in this country 
with its great material resources and 
relative prosperity. We should not ex- 
pect that there can spring forth an 
economy so perfectly functioning that 
all ills are forever banished. We 


should be able to expect, however, an 
orderly America, opportunity for wor! 
and a resumption of our economic and 
social progress. Above all, we should 
expect that America will be kept the 
land of freedom and opportunity.— 
Thomas W. Lamont. 


English Court Scene—Tom Joy School. 





TENNESSEE CENTENNIAL 
(Continued from page 16) 


county fairs today. The old- 
timers still remember and talk 
about the Blue Grotto. This was 
a reproduction of the Isle of Capri, 
where dancing girls held the audi- 
ence spellbound in a mystic sort 
of way. The fireworks that were 
displayed nightly from the Blue 
Grotto have never yet been sur- 
passed by beauty. 

The cost of the Centennial was 
estimated at $2,000,000 and a per- 
fect success in every way. Those 
who labored to make the celebra- 
tion possible were able to do so 
only because Tennessee had given 
to the world able sons and daugh- 
ters who recognized her place in 
national history. Scarcely a cen- 
tury before one had looked out 
upon a vast wilderness with only 
a few brave settlers winding their 
way into this unexplored terri- 
tory. One century later Tennes- 
see was able to take her place in 
the world with as much dignity 
and prestige as any one of the 
original thirteen. Thanks to the 
man who said Tennessee was a 
state of history and for this rea- 
son should celebrate with an ex- 
position her centennial birthday. 

Hats off to a great state, a state 
of education and culture, a leader 
in democracy, and a state of vol- 
unteers. 
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SHELBY COUNTY SCHOOLS SUGGESTED 
PROGRAM FOR SESQUICENTENNIAL 
CELEBRATION 


[This is designed merely as an indi- 
cation of what may be done on the 
subject. With a few exceptions the 
scenes and characters appear in chron- 
ological order. So that a large number 
of famous Tennesseans may be in- 
cluded, a familiar device is used: some 
of the actors step from the pages of 
a big book bearing the words “His- 
tory of Tennessee” on the cover. If 
this is not practicable, curtains or a 
doorway, symbolic of the past, may be 
used. In order to give historical con- 
tinuity and necessary information not 
suitable for staging, a narrator carries 
on a running commentary. No attempt 
is made here to set down dialogue, 
stage directions, or any of the details 
which, of necessity, must be worked 
out to suit the inclination of the indi- 
vidual director and the physical fac- 
tors involved.] 


I. Age of Discovery 


The narrator gives a brief in- 
troduction, perhaps setting forth 
the natural beauty and romance 
of the state and emphasizing the 
significance of Tennessee’s history 
in relation to the broad back- 
ground of American history. 
Whenever necessary, the narrator 
supplies explanations. 

A. Scene.—De Soto steps from 





the book, and against the back- 
ground of an Indian village 
(where various activities are go- 
ing on in pantomime) recites the 
story of the discovery of the Mis- 
sissippi. Or the actual discovery 
scene may be staged. 

B. Scene. — Queen Elizabeth 
grants to Sir Walter Raleigh all 
the land from the sea to the Mis- 
sissippi, thus claiming it for Eng- 
land. 

C. Pantomime.— Father Mar- 
quette blessing a group of kneel- 
ing Indians. Joliet looks on. 

D. Scene.—La Salle steps from 
book and tells the story of Fort 
Prudhomme (against a_ back- 
ground scene in which his men 
work at building a fort). Or suit- 
able dialogue may be used be- 
tween La Salle and his men to 
bring out the story. 

E. The narrator tells of Bien- 
ville’s Fort Assumption and his 
unsuccessful attempt to subdue 
the Chickasaws, who remained al- 
ways hostile to the French and 


“Big Foot” Spencer—Woodbine School, Davidson County. 
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Spanish, but friendly to the Eng- 
lish. 

F. Trumpet fanfares herald the 
Peace of Paris, which gave the 
region jo England. 


II. The Pioneer Period 


A. As the Long Hunters step 
from the book the narrator calls 
their names and tells of their ex- 
ploits. Or, around a campfire of 
the Great Beyond, the hunters 
may be gathered and each one 
may tell his own tale. 

B. Watauga: 

1. Scene. — William Bean 
and his cabin home. 

2. Scene.—Conversation be- 
tween Boone and Robert- 
son. Boone arouses Rob- 
ertson’s interest in the 
country to the west. 

3. Scene. — Robertson’s he- 
roic mission to the In- 
dians. 

4. Scene.—John Sevier and 
Kate Sherrill. 

5. The narrator tells of the 
founding of the Watauga 


Association. 
C. Middle Tennessee: 
1. The narrator’ sketches 


briefly the story of French 
Lick. (Or Timothy de 
Montbruen may step from 
the book and do the talk- 
ing.) 

2. Scene. — Robertson’s set- 
tlement on the Cumber- 
land. Various activities 
may be going on, with 
some of the settlers bring- 
ing the story up to date 
by exchanging memories 
of the trip. Anxiety is 
expressed over the delay 
of Donelson’s party. The 
party may arrive at this 
point and relate their ad- 
ventures, or, on another 
part of the stage, the spot- 
light may shift to the 
Donelson group and then 
back to the first scene of 
the arrival. 

3. The narrator explains the 
Cumberland Compact. 

4. Scene.—Robertson’s stand 
(“We have to fight it out 
here or fight our way out 
of here”). The settlers 
review the Indian trou- 
bles, but Robertson keeps 
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them from abandoning 
the Cumberland. 


III. The Revolution 

As an introduction, the nar- 
rator supplies the facts about 
Washington District. 

A. Scene. — The barbecue at 
John Sevier’s; backwoods danc- 
ing, singing, and merrymaking; 
Ferguson’s order; mobilization. 

B. Scene.—Sycamore Shoals. 

C. Scene.—One of the fighters 
returns and tells his family about 
King’s Mountain. 





IV. Interim 

Introduced by the narrator, the 
following characters step from the 
book: 

A. John Sevier gives a brief 
sketch of the State of Franklin. 
(Or there may be a dialogue be- 
tween Sevier and John Tipton.) 

B. William Blount tells the 
story of the Southwest Territory. 

C. Samuel Carrick and Blount 
College. 


V. The Constitutional Convention 
A. Scene.—The convention. 
B. Scene.—Debate in Congress 
on the admission of Tennessee. 
C. Scene. — Washington signs 
the bill. 
D. Scene. — Symbolizing the 
state seal. 


VI. The Religious Revival 
A. Scene.— Song service of a 
camp meeting. 


VII. Memphis and Shelby County 

A. Scene. — Gayoso and Fort 
Barancas; the commandant’s 
daughter, the lieutenant, and the 
priest. 

B. The narrator introduces Cap- 
tain Guion, Zebulon M. Pike, and 
Meriwether Lewis. Each in turn 
tells of his connection with the 
Bluffs. 

C. The narrator tells of the 
Chickasaw purchase and the es- 
tablishment of Shelby County. 

D. Scene. — Jackson, Winches- 
ter, and Overton lay out and name 
Memphis. 


VIII. Andrew Jackson 
A. Scenes at the boardinghouse 
of the Widow Donelson: 

1. Scene. — Conversation 
between the widow and 
some of her boarders, 
bringing out the main 


points of the new board- 
er’s (Jackson) early life. 

2. Scene. — Robards and 
Rachel have a_ stormy 
scene. Robards leaves; 
Jackson comes in. 

B. War of 1812: 

1. Scene.—War against the 
Creeks. Men plan mu- 
tiny; “Old Hickory” talks 
them out of it. 

2. Scene.—Battle of New Or- 
leans. An excited courier 
brings the news to Nash- 
ville. 

C. Scene.—Jackson’s inaugura- 
tion. The narrator may add some- 
thing about the significance. 


IX. Tennessee and Texas 


Introduction by narrator. 

A. Davy Crockett: 

1. Scene.—Telling one of his 
tall tales to a group of 
cronies. 

2. Scene. — Defeat for Con- 
gress and departure for 
Texas. 

B. Sam Houston: 

1. Scene.—Adoption by the 
Cherokees. 

2. Scene. — Return to the 
Cherokees after resigning 
as governor. 

C. Narrator fills in briefly on 
subsequent events in the lives of 
Crockett and Houston. 

D. James K. Polk: 

1. Scene.—Stump speaking. 

2. Scene.—Signs bill admit- 
ting Texas. 

3. Scene.—The call for vol- 





unteers—“The Volunteer 
State.” 

4. Scene.—Signs treaty an- 
nexing Mexican Terri- 
tory. 


X. The Railroads 

A. Scene.— The Memphis and 
La Grange. Passengers waiting to 
board the train. (A good chance 
for colorful costumes and contem- 
porary gossip.) 

B. Scene.—The wedding of the 
Waters. 


XI. The Civil War 
A. Narrator names most impor- 
tant battles fought in Tennessee. 
B. Famous Tennesseans: 

1. Scene.—A parlor with la- 
dies discussing General 
Forrest’s raids as he steps 
from book. 

2. Scene.— Admiral Farra- 
gut at Mobile. 

3. Scene. — Matthew Fon- 
taine Maury. (Narrator 
presents flashbacks to the 
commodore’s prewar 
study. Several sailors 
come in with various 
items for his information 
and investigation.) 

4. Scenes. — Sam Davis. 
First, a ball at Pulaski, 
where he may have re- 
ceived his information 
from a girl. Second, the 


firing squad and last-min- 
ute offer of reprieve. 
(Continued on page 52) 





Mrs. Van Leer Kirkman and President McKinley attend the Centennial, 1897. 
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3,500 Persons See 
in Portland Event 


ETHA GREEN 
Banner Staff Correspondent 
(From March 30 Issue of Nashville 
Banner) 





Approximately 1,400 elementary 
school children related the history 
of Sumner County in colorful 
pageantry at Memorial Field here 
last night in a fitting tribute to 
Middle Tennessee’s first-settled 
county. 

A large fleet of school busses 
brought students from thirty-four 
schools to present from before the 
coming of the long hunters in 1778 
through World War II the rich 
history of General Jethro Sum- 
ner’s namesake county for the 
benefit of over 3,500 persons who 
crowded the Portland High School 
field. 

The overflow audience was 
hushed as Beech School students 
portrayed the death and solemn 
funeral rites (complete to nightly 
vigil), a Shawnee chieftain’s son, 
a sad finale to the sojourn of the 
“gypsies of the forest” in Sumner 
from 1689 to 1714. Mrs. Katherine 
Hunter narrated the scene. 

Sumner’s pride as the first per- 
manently settled county of the 
Cumberland country came to light 
as Hendersonville students, sup- 
ported by Robert Kirkpatrick’s 
narration, gave the coming of 
the almost legendary character, 
Thomas Sharp Spencer, called 
“Big Foot” Spencer. 

The early long hunter cleared 
his land at Castalian Springs and 
resided there in a hollow tree dur- 
ing the fall and winter of 1778 to 
become the first settler in the wil- 
derness country. 


Second County Formed 

Although it was the first to be 
settled, Sumner was the second 
county to be formed in Middle 
Tennessee, embracing a larger 
area than at present between the 
Cumberland Mountains and Ken- 
tucky. 

Her title as the Volunteer Coun- 
ty was evidenced with the call for 
three regiments of state volun- 
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School Children 


teers on May 26, 1847, during the 
Mexican War. Three companies 
from Sumner swelled the ranks 
of 30,000 men who promptly an- 
swered the governor’s call. 

The period of Civil War and 
reconstruction was portrayed by 
Portland Elementary School chil- 
dren. Centered upon the attack 
of William Buntin’s home by the 
federal forces, the presentation 
was enlivened by gunfire as Bun- 
tin’s family grabbed arms and de- 
fended the colonial home. Jean 
Pond was the narrator. 

The remainder of the Sumner 
history moved about the Spanish- 
American War and World Wars 
I and II. 

Covering the Spanish-American 
strife, Mitchellville students, with 
Betty Arnett as narrator, brought 
a veteran of the war, Captain Ar- 
thur Welsh of Franklin, Ken- 
tucky, to the stage. Mitchellville 
also entered the era of progress 
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after the turn of the century, por- 
traying advances in health, edu- 
cation, and religion. 

A roll call of Sumner men who 
gave their lives during World War 
II—thirty-six from the 551 sons 
who went to war—featured the 
White House school presentation. 
Progress from the one-room school 
to seven four-year high schools, 
thirty-four elementary schools, 
and $200,000 spent annually for 
Sumner education was cleverly 
described. 

Howard School of Gallatin por- 
trayed the action of World War 
II, with Evelyn Denning provid- 
ing the narration. 

Between scenes music was pro- 
vided by a chorus of 425 children 
and the twenty-odd piece band 
from Portland Elementary School 
under the direction of Mrs. Gray 
Patterson and Mrs. Russell Hod- 
by, respectively. Smaller school 
groups provided background mu- 
sic during the portrayals. 


There is an honor in business that 
is the fine gold of it; that reckons with 
every man justly.—Longfellow. 


Battleship Maine—Sumner County Historical Pageant. 
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The Sesquicentennial Celebration 


in Sullivan County 


SARA MAE PENNY 
Elementary Supervisor 





A need has been felt in Sulli- 
van County for community study. 
In questioning seventh and eighth 
graders last year, it was found 
that little was known of the his- 
tory or industries of this section. 
The children had only vague ideas 
of the size and resources of Sulli- 
van County; they did not know 
of its historical points of interest. 
The pupils seem to know about 
faraway countries, but were lack- 
ing in information about their 
own community. 

It was decided that a study of 
the county should be made by the 
seventh and eighth grades. After 
plans were made, further ideas 
were given by the pupils them- 
selves. Every child accepted re- 
sponsibility for a definite part in 
the project. It was his duty to 
gather information from different 
sources on his topic. The splendid 
cooperation given by the elderly 
people, persons with adequate li- 
braries, and friends in the com- 
munity helped to make the study 
a success. 

A committee of students was 
selected from each of the two 
grades in the school to assemble 
the material gathered by the chil- 
dren in the respective rooms and 


bound the writings in attractive 
books. These books have proven 
to be both interesting and worth- 
while sources of information for 
children and adults in this com- 
munity. Several excerpts from 
the histories were published from 
time to time in the county paper. 
Teachers reported that their chil- 
dren had a group experience they 
would never forget. 

A capable committee, Mrs. 
Frank De Friece, Mr. Paul Ander- 
son, and Hon. H. H. Smith, se- 
lected the six best books and gave 
awards of appreciation for the 
splendid work. The students did 
not know during the time of their 
writing, however, that these 
awards were to be given. 

The culminating activity of the 
study was a skit of the “History 
of Sullivan County” given over 
Station WOPI at Bristol. Two 
representatives of each of the six 
schools participated in the skit. 
It was another experience to be 
remembered by the children and 
their parents. 

This spring the students have 
been asked to write the “History 
of Sullivan County” in essay form 
for the sesquicentennial celebra- 
tion. The children have been 
busy, too, collecting material 
about some of the oldest churches 





within its borders. The latter in- 
formation will be printed on the 
programs at the celebration at 
Nashville. 

During the present school year 
the sixth and seventh grades have 
been writing the “History of East 
Tennessee.” Next year they plan 
to write on “Tennessee, the Ideal 
State for Successful Living.” The 
three-year program celebrates the 
marked period in Tennessee or- 
ganization as a state. 

It is believed that the one hun- 
dred fiftieth birthday celebration 
will help school children to better 
appreciate their own Volunteer 
State and its possibilities. 

e 
Travel Bureau Offers 


Information 

Travel, Inc., 414 Church Street, 
Nashville, offers many free serv- 
ices which will be of interest to 
teachers. In addition to planning 
vacations, tours, cruises, etc., as a 
free service, they also have a sup- 
ply of interesting and informative 
material which is invaluable to 
geography and history teachers. 
Teachers are invited to either call 
by their office or write for infor- 
mation and material concerning 
any historical point of interest. 


To me, every hour of the day and 
night is an unspeakably perfect mira- 
cle-—WALT WHITMAN. 

S 

Art is the beautiful way of doing 
things. Art is the expression of man’s 
joy in his work; and the article made 
in joy will give joy again to the indi- 
vidual that possesses it.—ELBERT HuB- 


BARD. 





Tennessee Folk Games—Richland School, Davidson County. 
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MAKING SURE of ARITHMETIC 


ROBERT L. MORTON 
MERLE GRAY 
ELIZABETH SPRINGSTUN 
WILLIAM L. SCHAAF 


This series pro vides 


@ A consistently meaningful approach 

@ A learning organization which the pupil can readily follow 
@ Acomplete problem solving program in grades 3 through 8 
@ Telescoped reteaching to insure learning 


@ Teachers Manuals that show how to get results 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


221 East Twentieth Street Chicago 16, Illinois 


Represented by 
EARL G. ROUTON 


Paris, Tennessee 
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EDUCATION — a debt due from present 


to future generations 


Summer Quarter ° 1946 


The Challenge of Teaching Was Never Greater 


FIRST TERM SECOND TERM 
June 10 — July 17 July 18 — August 23 


@ Enrolment at Peabody, 41% greater than previous peak winter enrolment of 1939. 


@ New faculty members added to strengthen departments and handle adequately the increase 


in enrolment. 


@ Three floors of new stacks in process of installation in north section of Peabody Library. 


@ Expanded Business Education, Music Education, and other special departments. 





Send Request for Room Reservation to: 


SECRETARY, HOUSING BUREAU 


GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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pllege for Teachers 


@Campus beautification program being developed. 
@ Dormitories at Vanderbilt and Ward-Belmont to be used for Summer Session. 


® Twenty-six housing units nearing completion to furnish apartments for veterans and their 


families. 


@ Many special conferences and group meetings for the Summer Quarter. 


























Welcome news for all schools, libraries ond homes! The new post- 
war Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia is on the press—soon 
to be released. A wonderful new Compton’s—using the latest 
processes of engraving and printing, recording adjustments 
of the war-torn years, giving a clear understanding of recent 
advances of science. A useful Compton’s—couched in the 
language of every day, stocked with essential information, 
supplemented by maps, lucid diagrams, and fact-telling 
illustrations. A handsome Compton’s—with prewar weight 
paper, new streamlined page design, glorious, true-to-life 
color plates, and a beautiful new cover. An enthralling 


Compton’s that makes learning an adventure! New friends 
of Compton’s will be amazed at the beauty and utility of 
every vivid page. Old friends will rejoice in our achieve- 
ment, for this edition represents a greater advance in the art 
of encyclopedia making and planning than has been possible 
in any previous ten-year period. 

During the war years government restrictions of manpower 
and paper limited the weight and number of pages that could 
be printed; yet, during those hard years, Compton’s was 
faithfully revised and brought up to date for every printing: 

Those years, however, presented a rare opportunity to 
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Compton’s ever produced. 
Every school, every library, and every home needs this 


plan for the future. The results of the war would have to be 
reflected in hundreds of articles and pictures. Science had 
invaluable tool of knowledge. This new edition will start 


made great strides. New processes useful to bookmaking 
nad been developed. Along with such changes, came the coming fromthe press in June. But the demand for Compton’s 
chance to revise, expand, and enrich Compton’s in scores has been so great that back orders will consume most of the 
of ways. New materials were projected and prepared against _first printing. We urge that you place your order now to be 
the day when restrictions could be removed. The war’s sure of an early delivery. No increase in price for the present. 
énd found our plans and materials almost completed. It ° e 
was “full speed ahead” from then on. The editors finished 
their copy, the plates were rushed from the foundry to the F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 

1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 


Presses. From these presses will soon emerge the finest 























A complete line to meet every route and budget require- 
ment. All required sizes and price ranges are covered. 


% Officially approved for all makes of chassis. 
% Meet all Local and State Regulations. 


% Newly designed, colorful interiors, supplement the ex- 
terior beauty of the 1946 Waynes. 


: % Time-tested and route-proven over millions of miles in 
service, there is a WAYNE All-Metal Bus Body to 


meet your needs. 


Let us help you with your School Transportation 
problems... write, wire or phone, today! 
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A. FASSNACHT & SONS 


111 West 13th Street, Chattanooga—Phone 6-2126 408 South Central Street, Knoxville—Phone 3-2103 


212 Fourth Avenue, South, Nashville—Phone 5-1271 
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MY JOB 15 TO KWOW WHERE YOUR —— 
NEXT MEAL 15 COMING FROM. 


As a railroad yardmaster, I know what’s in each freight 
car that moves through my yard, where it came from, and | 
where it’s going. And when I sit down to dinner, I can tell 
my wife a pretty dramatic story about our meal—about 
the thousands of miles the food we’re eating has traveled 
by railroad to reach our table. For instance — 






































"The fresh vegetables we like for din- 
ner are carried, I figure, an average of 
more than 1,500 miles by railroad, 
depending on season, etc., before they 
reach our table. They’re kept fresh in "The fresh fruits we eat travel 
refrigerator cars like this one.” even farther by rail, averag- 
ing around 2,000 miles from 


loading platform to local fruit “The railroads literally bring us ‘our 

market. daily bread’—and all the other ‘staff of 

e life’ foods made from grain. They carry 

the grain to storage elevators, then to 

“Our fresh meat probably — the miller and eventually to the grocer 

travels 1,500 miles by railroad as flour, breakfast cereals, or bread. 

—from its first trainride to its That means close to 900 railroad miles 
last round-up in our kitchen.”’ _ to bring us ‘our daily bread.’”’ 














-- ~ 


FRE QUIZ on Railroading, 450 Questions and An- 
swers. Write for your copy of this booklet. 


“Yes, the railroads give the farmer a 
nation-wide market—and enable the 
consumer to enjoy the wide variety of $ 
food produced throughout the land. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 
924 Transportation Building 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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Further evidence that... 7 

Name 
“The Nation’s Basic Transportation Runs on Rails” Address — 
AMERICAN RAILROADS : ~ State ~ 
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Now you see it... Have a Coke 
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When the gang gets together at their favorite 


meeting place, you can bet things pick up and start 





moving. Have a Coke sparks off the proceedings. C#* Col, 
RADE MARK REGISTEpy, 
For the friendly pause with sparkling Coke is a he i 
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Coke =Coca-Cola 


a “Coca-Cola” and its abbreviation 


happy bond with the young crowd. There’s friend- 
{{ ; mM ‘Coke” are the registered trade- 
=$ Ay 

_ dee § 


wi marks which distinguish the prod- 
uct of The Coca-Cola Company. 


ly magic in its refreshment. Enjoy it yourself. 








COPYRIGHT 1946, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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Tennessee Valley Schools Can Speed Forest 
Resource Development 


J. O. ARTMAN* 





Forestry is no new subject in 
Tennessee schools. Some few 
teachers have always been inter- 
ested in forest conservation and 
have passed that interest on to 
their students. Since 1936 all fifth 
graders have been studying about 
forests and other natural resources 
of the state through the medium 
of textbooks prepared by the 
Department of Conservation. 
Waynesboro High School has a 
thirty-four-acre school forest. At 
Savannah, Adamsville, Dover, 
Piney Flats, and Waynesboro, high 
school students have established 
fire damage demonstration plots 
on which they annually measure 
the effects of woods burning. 
Many schools have sponsored tree 
planting demonstrations. Thou- 
sands of children have taken part 
in forestry contests of one kind 
or another. 

All such activities are evidence 
of interest on the part of teachers; 
perhaps they indicate a recogni- 
tion of need. But, on the other 
hand, they are regarded in far 
too many instances as end objec- 
tives rather than means toward 
a clearer and more rounded un- 
derstanding of the principles of 
resource use. This fundamental 
objective is either overlooked or 
not recognized. No conscious ef- 
fort is made to portray the rela- 
tionship between man and natural 
resources. Too many young peo- 
ple still leave school without 
knowing that natural resources 
comprise our basic source of na- 
tional wealth; that one of their 
responsibilities as citizens is to 
guarantee continued prosperity 
and prestige through wise stew- 
ardship of these resources. 

This is precisely what the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority hopes to 
accomplish. The public school 
function, as I visualize it, is to 
provide the knowledge, skills, and 


*Staff Forester, Degen’ of Forestry 
Relations, Tennessee Valley Authority. 
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attitudes requisite to a happy, 
useful life within the framework 
of a democratic society. TVA’s 
end objective is to unite man and 
nature in the building of a better 
way of life; to promote economic 
and social security through full 
development and wise use of the 
natural resources of the region. 
We recognize, however, that re- 
sources can be developed and con- 
served only to the extent that the 
people who control these re- 
sources possess the know-how and 
desire to manage them in the pub- 
lic interest. This being the case, 





education is the straight, sure way 
by which the people of the region 
can progress toward a happier and 
more abundant life. It is an es- 
sential link in TVA’s program of 
regional development. 

There is much similarity be- 
tween the objectives of educator 
and conservationist. Each has an 
obligation to work with the other 
toward attainment of their com- 
mon goal. The various technical 
people who are concerned with 
resource conservation can supply 
the facts about resources. The 
educator, by reason of his train- 


Future Farmers spend profitable hours in school forest—Waynesboro High 
School, 
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ing, is able to take these facts and 
translate them into instructional 
materials suitable for use at any 
given grade level. Together they 
form a team capable of analyzing 
the nation’s resource base and 
of making the results common 
knowledge. 


We who deal with natural re- 
sources and are familiar with the 
conflict between human inclina- 
tions and natural laws are con- 
vinced that civilization’s most 
vital task is to effect a reconcilia- 
tion between man and nature. 
This seems a harsh statement con- 
sidering the number of years man 
has inhabited the earth, but to 
me it only accents the magnitude 
of the problem. Actually, each 
technological advance makes so- 
lution more difficult. Each new 
scientific achievement further 
blinds us to our relative position 
in the natural scheme. Man, we 
say, unleashed the energy with- 
in the atom. Man established 
radar contact with the moon. 
Why should he be concerned with 
such trivial things as soil erosion, 
depleted forests, declining water 
tables, and dust storms? Why, 
indeed? Man may consider him- 
self master of the earth, but he 
cannot survive without the re- 
sources from nature’s storehouse. 
Her products nourish and clothe 
his body. Literally, all flesh is 
grass. If the educator would help 
youth meet life problems in a 
changing world, then surely con- 
servation or resource-use educa- 
tion is worthy of his attention. 

The valley’s fourteen million 
acres of forest land is one of its 
most important resources. After 
more than a century of agricul- 
tural and industrial development, 
fifty-four per cent of the land is 
still judged better suited to grow- 
ing trees and other forest products 
than to any other use. Farm 
woodlands, usually less than 500 
acres in size, constitute about 
forty per cent of the total forest 
area in the valley. Lumber com- 
panies, coal companies, and other 
such private organizations own 
another forty-three per cent, leav- 
ing seventeen per cent in public 
ownership. The private wood- 
lands vary in size from a few 
acres to more than 100,000 acres; 
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therefore, even though the basic 
principles of forest management 
remain constant, each individual 
ownership presents varying cir- 
cumstances and must be analyzed 
and treated accordingly. 

Scattered throughout the valley 
are some 3,500 sawmills and other 
wood-using industries. Hundreds 
of wood products are manufac- 
tured, ranging all the way from 
rough lumber to souvenir novel- 
ties. In addition there are paper 
mills, wood distillation plants, and 
plants where tannin is extracted 
from wood. There are furniture 
factories, box factories, barrel fac- 
tories, handle mills, veneer mills, 
and many others—all going to the 
forest for their raw products; all 
providing employment for men 
and swelling the economic income 
of the region. 

It is estimated that the forests 
and the wood-using industries of 
the valley provide full-time em- 
ployment for 100,000 persons. One 
family in every twelve secures its 
livelihood from this source. Hun- 
dreds of other men find part-time 
work in woods and factory on a 
commercial basis, and farmers find 
gainful employment in their farm 
woodlands during seasons of the 
year when fields and pastures can- 
not be worked. 

Including the value of products 





and wages, forest resources con- 
tribute more than $100,000,000 
to the annual income of the val- 
ley. This seems like a sizable 
amount, and it is, but it represents 
only about one-third of the poten- 
tial. Timber cutting practices in 
the past have been exhaustive; 
they have not been conducive to 
sustained productivity. Willful 
and careless woods burning has 
taken a terrific toll. If such prac- 
tices are discontinued, and if con- 
servation practices are adopted, 
the forests of the valley will pro- 
duce annually three times as 
much wood as they are now pro- 
ducing; income and employment 
will be increased proportionately. 
This, then, is our major objective: 
to make the forest lands of the 
valley produce the maximum 
amount of high-quality products 
and to sustain that maximum pro- 
duction continuously. 

Several approaches to this ob- 
jective are possible. The federal, 
state, or county governments 
might buy all the forest land and 
manage it in the interest of the 
public welfare. Government 
agencies might acquire the least 
productive lands, and in addition, 
regulate cutting practices on other 
lands by law. A third approach 
requires neither a_ substantial 

(Continued on page 52) 





Reforestation—Norris High School. 
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MERIWETHER LEWIS 


Ss. C. BOYCE 
David Lipscomb College 





Meriwether Lewis’ rapid rise to 
fame and his mysterious death 
form one of the most dramatic 
chapters in American history. The 
brilliant Virginian served his 
country with distinction as a sol- 
dier, scientist, private secretary to 
a President of the United States, 
commander of the famous Lewis 
and Clark Expedition, and gover- 
nor of the great Louisiana Terri- 
tory. 

From the very beginning of his 
term as executive head of the vast 
Louisiana domain, Governor Lew- 
is manifested a marked interest 
in the deplorable condition of the 
Missouri River Indians. Medicine 
and provisions were distributed 
among the tribes by the assistants 
of Governor Lewis. Vouchers, 
however, which were drawn on 
the treasury of the United States 
as funds to carry on this work, 
were returned from Washington 
unhonored. It was scandalously 
whispered that Governor Lewis 
was using government funds for 
personal gain. The governor was 
furious. His honesty had been 
questioned. He must go to Wash- 
ington. 

Preparations for the trip to the 
nation’s capital were hurriedly 
completed. Two servants were 
to attend Lewis on his trip to 
Washington — Jim, a diminutive 
Negro slave, and Pernea, a Cre- 
ole. All necessary baggage was 


packed on a river boat, which « B. t 
stopped at Chickasaw Bluffs, now %@ 


Fair weather continued to prosper 
their journey. The party rode 
on, but on the afternoon of Octo- 
ber 10, 1809, dark storm clouds 
appeared in the west. Neely and 
Lewis had ridden ahead, hoping 
to find shelter. When the storm 
broke upon them, a loud peal of 
thunder caused the pack mules to 
stampede. 
after the mules, while Pernea ran 
to bring word of the disaster to 
his master. Governor Lewis him- 
self in the lead ordered all hands 
in pursuit. The metal trunk con- 
taining the vouchers, and maybe 
gold, must be recovered. Neely 
protested. Lewis was a sick man. 
Exposure might easily prove fatal. 
The governor was persuaded to 
ride on to the nearest lodging 
place. Neely and the two serv- 
ants would recover the runaway 


mules and join him later. The 
governor reluctantly rode on 
alone. 


After a few miles ride, the Vir- 
ginian came upon an inn. Two 
small Negroes and a white child 
were playing in the yard. Bring- 
ing his horse to a stop, he alighted. 
The children fled at his approach. 
Walking to the cabin door, he 
knocked, but no one answered. 
He continued knocking and finally 
a tall frontier woman cautiously 
made her appearance and beck- 
oned him to enter. The storm had 
cleared and the sun was setting 
clear—his last sunset. 


Memphis, Tennessee, for two or al 


three days of trading. 

From here the proposed route 
led through the Chickasaw Indian 
lands to the Natchez Trace at a 
point near the present site of Flor- 
ence, Alabama. Two pack mules 
were purchased to carry a trunk 
and the baggage. John Neely, In- 
dian agent at Memphis, without 
invitation of the governor, accom- 
panied the party. 

On reaching the Natchez Trace 
the governor’s party turned north. 
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The Negro hurried 


Mrs. Grinder, having shown the 
governor his room, retired with 
the children to a small cabin used 
as a kitchen which was a few steps 
in the rear of the larger house. 
About three o’clock in the morn- 
ing a shot rang out, followed al- 
most instantly by another. There 
was a heavy fall on the floor and 
the woman heard the words, “Oh, 
Lord.” Presently Governor Lewis 
appeared at the kitchen door beg- 
ging for water. Mrs. Grinder was 
afraid, and the last request of the 
dying man was denied. 

As soon as it was day she sent 
the children to the barn for the 
servants. Together they went into 
the room of Lewis and found him 
lying on his bed. He kept repeat- 
ing, “I am no coward, but I am 
so strong, so hard to die.” Gov- 
ernor Lewis expired just as the 
sun rose over the trees October 
11, 1809. 

Was Meriwether Lewis mur- 
dered or did he take his own life? 
Ardent supporters for both theo- 
ries have advanced their opinions 
with no little zeal. Testimony, 
while intensely interesting, is of- 
ten contradictory. With absorbing 
interest one studies the evidence 
looking toward the solution of 
Lewis’ tragic death. 

Ex-President Jefferson, staunch 
friend and admirer of the bril- 
liant Virginian, in August, 1813, 
wrote: “About three o’clock in the 
night he (Meriwether Lewis) did 
the deed which plunged his 
friends into affliction and deprived 
the country of one of her most 
valued citizens, whose value and 


‘National Monument, Abe 
Hoheawald, Tenn. 
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intelligence would have been em- 
ployed in avenging the wrongs of 
his country, and in emulating by 
land the splendid deeds which 
have honored her arms on the 
ocean.” 

But when the Legislature of the 
State of Tennessee in 1840 appro- 
priated money to build a monu- 
ment to Meriwether Lewis, a com- 
mittee which was appointed to 
carry out this program included 
in their report these remarks: 
“The impression has long pre- 
vailed that under the influence of 
disease of body and mind, of hopes 
based upon long and valuable 
services not merely deferred but 
wholly disapproved, Governor 
Lewis perished by his own hands. 
It seems more probable he died 
by the hands of an assassin.” 

Lindy, a Negress, who was one 
of the two Negro children at the 
Grinder Inn on the night of Octo- 
ber 10, 1809, was interviewed by 
J. H. Moore, a former Hickman 
County lawyer. At the time of 
the interview she was eighty 
years of age. Her testimony, in 
part, follows: “His (Governor 
Lewis’) conduct was so peculiar 
that Mrs. Grinder became alarmed 
and took her child and the two 
Negro children, Lindy and Pete, 
to the kitchen room which was 
several yards from the ‘Big 
House,’ as she called it. Just be- 
fore day all were aroused by the 
report of firearms. Two shots 
were fired in rapid succession. 
They all went together to the 
house and found the governor 
writhing with pain on the floor. 
Mrs. Grinder asked, ‘Why in the 
world did you do this?’ He re- 
plied, ‘They were telling lies and 
trying to ruin me.’ He was bleed- 
ing profusely from a wound in the 
body near the heart.” 

A quite different story of the 
death of Governor Lewis is told 
by Polly Spenser, a hired white 
girl working for the Grinders at 
the tragedy. “Old Grinder, who 
was partly of Indian blood, was 
at once suspected of the murder, 
ran away and was captured on 
Cane Creek, brought back and 
tried, but, proof not being posi- 
tive, he was released. Grinder 
soon afterward removed to the 
western part of the state, and it 
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was reported in his old neighbor- 
hood that he had bought a num- 
ber of slaves and a farm and 
seemed to have plenty of money. 
Before this he had been quite 
poor.” 

Whether Lewis had any consid- 
erable amount of funds with him 
cannot be ascertained. He was 
paid a salary of $2,500 per year 
as governor. It might reasonably 
be assumed that quite a sum of 
money had been paid to the gov- 
ernor for public lands which were 
rapidly being sold as well as land 
and excise tax monies. He had 
only twenty-five cents on his per- 
son after his death. 

John Neely’s conduct was most 
strange. Where was the Indian 
agent on the fatal night of Meri- 
wether Lewis’ death? All reports 
concur that he was not at the 
Grinder Inn. Where did he spend 
the night? The Grinder cabin 
was the only public lodging place 
in that whole country. 

Finally, it is most incredible 
that Governor Lewis, who was de- 
termined at all hazards to go to 
Washington, should take his own 
life when the realization of his 
objectives seemed certain. His 
vouchers, later verified at Wash- 
ington, irrefutably established his 
honesty. 

Most Tennesseans are of the 
opinion that Meriwether Lewis 
was killed for his money. John 
Trotwood Moore, state archivist 
and historian, made several pil- 
grimages to the Meriwether Lewis 
monument. He firmly believed 
that Lewis was robbed and mur- 
dered. In Trotwood’s monthly of 
February, 1906, he wrote: “He 
(Lewis) lies under a rude monu- 
ment on old Natchez Trace, where 
he died in the woods. Worse than 
all—greatest of all injustices—his 
memory has been under a cloud 
of suicide, but we hope to present 
facts in the next paper to show 
that he was murdered.” Unfortu- 
nately, the “next paper” was never 
published. 

So run the conflicting stories 
surrounding the mysterious death 
of Meriwether Lewis. There, it 
seems to me, a preponderance of 
evidence that he was murdered. 
Further investigation may some- 
day solve the baffling mystery of 





his death. Each reader in the 
light of the testimony submitted 
above, together with whatever 
information he may have, must 
reach his own conclusion. 

The dust of the _ illustrious 
American lies beneath a modest 
monument on the Natchez Trace 
near Hohenwald, Tennessee. Pur- 
suant to an Act of Congress, the 
Meriwether Lewis monument was 
proclaimed a National Monument 
by President Coolidge, February 
6, 1925. The surrounding grounds 
have been transformed into a park 
and several buildings have been 
erected. Much, however, remains 
to be done. The State of Tennes- 
see should honor, with a more im- 
pressive memorial, the father of 
the great Northwest. 

The noble character of Meri- 
wether Lewis is best described by 
President Jefferson: “His courage 
was undaunted; his firmness and 
perseverance yielded to nothing 
but impossibility; a rigid discipli- 
narian, yet tolerant as a father to 
those committed to his charge; 
honest, disinterested, liberal, with 
sound understanding and _ un- 
wavering fidelity to truth.” 

His distinguished services for 
his country are well known to 
every schoolboy. 








“Invaluable in classes in speech” 


A PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 
OF AMERICAN ENGLISH 


By 
JCHN S. KENYON, Professor of the English 
Language in Hiram College, and 
THOMAS A. KNOTT, Professor of English 
in the University of Michigan. 


@ This new phonetic pronouncing diction- 
ary serves for the speech of the United States, a 
purpose comparable to that served for Southern 
British English by Professor Daniel Jones’s Eng- 
lish Pronouncing Dictionary. 


@ The vocabulary includes the great body 
of common words in use in America. Having in 
mind the needs of students, the editors have in- 
cluded many American proper names and many 
historical and literary names. 


@ This dictionary deals solely with pro- 
nunciation, which is indicated by the alphabet 
of the International Phonetic Association. More 
than half of these symbols are the ordinary let- 
ters of the English alphabet or familiar varia- 
tions of them. 
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The Monkey Looks at Us* 


BILL SETZER 





If an animal of one of the lower 
orders were able to meditate on 
the difference between our station 
and his, we can well suppose that 
he might attribute all of man’s 
progress to the fact that each 
generation of man is capable of 
passing on to the next a great 
amount of accumulated knowl- 
edge; whereas, among the lower 
orders each generation must start 
from scratch. 

He might observe that there are 
whole groups, you might even say 
an entire class of people, dedicated 
to the task of making rising gen- 
erations absorb all the knowledge 
they possibly can secondhand so 
as to avoid the trials and tribula- 
tions of getting it all through ex- 
perience. 

He might jump to some quick 
conclusions about our treatment 
of this teacher class. 

He might say, “Surely these 
must be treated as among the 
most important of people. Their 
jobs and their products are of 
supreme significance. Surely they 
are well paid and selected with 
care and are the objects of a great 
deal of friendly and helpful inter- 
est on the part of the parents and 
citizens of each community. Their 
lot must indeed be an enviable 
one.” 

Now if he were able to check 
up here in Johnson City, he would 
find we pay our teachers in our 
city schools an average amounting 
to sixty-four and one-half cents 
per hour, with the highest group 
getting seventy-seven cents per 
hour and the lowest group fifty- 
four cents per hour. 

If he checked our industrial 
scale, he would find it to average 
between eighty cents and eighty- 
five cents for forty hours per week 
with time and a half for all over 
that. On this basis the teachers’ 
straight-time hourly pay amounts 
to fifty-eight and one-half cents 
on the average, with the highest 





my | from a talk delivered to the 
Rotary Club of Johnson City, Tennessee, 
March 5, 1946, by Bill Setzer, chairman of 
the Club Committee on Community Service. 
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group getting seventy cents and 
the lowest forty-nine and one-half 
cents. 

He would find that teachers’ pay 
is in line with and below that of 
unskilled labor. He would find 
that teachers are the forgotten 
men and women of society and 
their jobs are so unattractive that 
the employer, far from being able 
to pick and choose, must take 
whatever is offered. 

He would return to his brothers 
and say, “My friends, human kind 
has accomplished its progress in 
spite of its own stupidity. It has 
been lucky so far in that‘a great 
many competent men and women 
continue to teach because of their 
devotion to duty. Soon the high 
cost of living will force even them 
to quit; humanity will fail and we 
shall take over.” 

Is it any wonder that our Amer- 
ican system is changing? Our 
forefathers established here a pol- 
ity that was revolutionary and 
yet so remarkably just and proper 
that it is the leader among the 
political systems of the world to- 
day. 

It.is a system which make pos- 
sible a material and individual 
advancement beyond the wildest 
dreams of avarice. But we sell 
that system to our children 
through the stepchildren of the 
nation’s economy. 

How can we expect that those 
who derive the least benefits from 
our way of life should continue 
to enshrine that system in the 
hearts and brains of their pupils? 


| Am Proud | Am a 


Teacher* 

W. A. BASS 
Superintendent, Nashville City Schools 
I am proud I am a teacher. I 
live in a world of confusion. Mod- 
ern man through the use of his 
inventions has eliminated distance 
and encompassed space. The cul- 
tures of the world have been 
brought into focus. Human rela- 
tionships have taken on new and 


*From the Nashville Teacher. 


complex meanings. Institutions, 
both domestic and political, are 
having to make adaptations to 
meet new circumstances. People 
generally are finding it difficult 
to recognize true and lasting val- 
ues. 

Into this matrix of ideas each 
year is ushered a new generation 
of school children. These childrén 
will find it difficult as they ad- 
vance from childhood to adoles- 
cense and to young adulthood to 
pick out the true and to eliminate 
the false, and yet upon their abil- 
ity to discriminate and upon their 
will to make proper choices, in 
so far as their own and the gen- 
eral good is concerned, rests the 
hope of tomorrow. This hope will 
be vain indeed if childhood and 
youth are not wisely initiated into 
and appropriately piloted through 
this vortex of conflicting views, 
ideologies, competitive schemes, 
and group pressures confronting 
us all. This guidance, and coun- 
seling, and direction of childhood 
and youth must be shared by the 
home, the church, the community, 
and the school, and the school is 
not the least of these. 


Just now values are inflated. 
The commodities which teachers 
buy are scarce and costly. One 
must indeed take the long view to 
prevent discouragement. Partic- 
ularly is this true of teachers. 
Many are likely to leave the pro- 
fession, not by choice, but because 
of circumstance. 

I believe that it is quite as sat- 
isfying in a time like this to be 
in a position to take a child by 
the hand, figuratively speaking, 
and lead him through the welter 
of conflict and confusion and place 
him on firm ground where he can 
think staight and act wisely as it 
is to engage in more lucrative em- 
ployment. Teaching which in- 
spires self-confidence, promotes 
self-realization, and generates the 
cooperative spirit and nurtures 
general good will is productive 
of satisfaction and contentment. 
It is the role of the teacher to 
help humanity keep pace with sci- 
ence with respect to quality of 
character, to the validity of choice, 
and the right determination of 
true values. 

I am glad I am a teacher. 
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—What They Get— 


Here’s what every Army vet- 
eran of 3-years service is en- 
titled to receive under the 
G.I. Bill of rights upon hon- 
orable discharge: 

$500 each year for tuition 
and other fees at the college, 
university, trade or business 
school of his choice $2,000 
Up to $90 a month 

for 48 months to 

help pay living ex- 


penses $4,320 
Total $6,320 
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Educators throughout the State know that full education does 
not stop with a high school diploma. That is why they are ex- 
plaining to young men in this year’s graduation class and their 
parents the opportunities offered via a three-year enlistment 
in the New Army. Upon honorable discharge, every veteran is 
entitled to receive 48 months of education at the university, 
college, business or trade school of his choice with tuition and 
living allowance paid. If he does not desire further education, 
the Government will subsidize his on-the-job training. While 
in service, he has a job with good pay... the opportunity to 
study one or more of 200 skills and trades, including such ad- 
vanced sciences as aviation, radar, television, radio, jet propul- 
sion, atomic science ... he will travel to the far corners of the 
world ... receives free food, clothing, quarters, medical and 
dental care... a liberal allowance for his dependents. Certainly 
you, the students and their parents want to get all the facts. 
Request that your principal have the nearest Army Recruiting 
Station’s trained representatives come to your school to explain 
the program. They’ll be happy to help. 


The Vew ARMY- cleway to the Gulure 




























The 
Teachers 
Chose It— 


In the recent Arkansas state 
adoption of Elementary Eng- 
lish on a multiple list basis, 





The Latest .. . 


At the time this magazine went to press, to the best of our knowl- 
edge, the latest basal state adoption in Elementary English was 
made in the state of 


North Carolina 


March 23, 1946 


After careful and painstaking rating by a professional textbook 
commission, the State Textbook Board in this state 


Adopted for Basal Use 


Grades Three Through Eight 


Stoddard ¢ Bailey « Lewis 





ig lish 

















here is the actual record of i Grades Unit Per Cent Pupils Per Cent 
laced setettions county ond Publisher Listed Adoptions of Total Enrolled of Total 
city units—made by appointed American Book Co... 3-8 178% 48.28% 97 302 47.53% 
comasiataa of dic Peeee 2 aiie No. 2 Publisher 3-8 93% 25.22% 55,214 26.97 % 
will use the books. This new No. 3 Publisher 3-8 82% 22.25% 43,103 21.06% 
series, beautifully illustrated. No. 4 Publisher 3-8 7 1.89% 3,411 1.66% 
skillfully organized superla- No. 5 Publisher 3-8 4% 1.26% 2,806 1.37% 
tively teachable, solves the No. 6 Publisher 7-8 2% 0.62% 1,301 0.63% 
teachers’ problems and meets No. 7 Publisher 3-8 1% 0.45% 1,511 0.73% 
the pupils’ needs. 370 99.97 % 204,648 99.95% 
Ameri Book C 
300 Pike Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
New York Chicago 
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SLIDEFILM 
PROJECTORS 


With Motor-Driven 
Forced-Air Cooling 


USE IT THREE WAYS: (1) 
for 2” x 2” Paper or Glass Slides; 
(2) for single-frame Slidefilm; 
and (3) for double-frame Slidefilm. This new 
DeVRY gives smooth, fast-focusing to hairline 
s ss... Easily adjustable—instant framing 
. .» Easily set up for horizontal or vertical pictures 
. « « Uses 300, 200, or 100 Watt Lamp—No. 7710 
complete with carrying case, lens and 300 Watt 
Pac caccnccncvescccessedvegeoncecs $85.00 


DeVRY SCREENS 


Note the lock and adjustment 
: features of this genuine DeVRY 
maa portable tripod g/ass-beaded 
m Motion Picture Projection 

Screen, Sizes from 30” x 40° 
to 52° x 72°—priced from 
$13.75 to $33.00. Screens to 
meet every pocecion need— 
ceiling, wall, wall-and-ceiling 
and“table models up to 20 ft. 
x 20 ft. Immediately available. 


DeVRY STEREOPTICONS 









Motor-driven 
Forced-Air cooled 


Hene-sboception filter gives slides added protec- 
tion from heat damage. Precision optical system 
assures clarity and perfection of image. Shows 
standard 3%" x 4” slides. Lamp capacity up to 
1,000 watts. i 
Complete with Forced-Air Cooling and 500 

Watt Lamp (No. 7700).............05 $62.50 
With 1000 Watt Lamp (No. 7701)........ 65.00 
Without Forced-Air Cuslion. but with 500 

Watt Lamp (No. 7702). ..........2208 52.50 
Carrying Case (No. 7703)......cccccccce 12.50 


MAKE YOUR NEW 16mm. 
Sound-on-Film PROJECTOR—A DEVRY 


—the 3-purpose projector that SAFELY 
projects os sound and silent films; (2) 
that shows both black-and-white and color 
film without extra equipment; and (3) 
whose separately house 
25 watt amplifier and 
sturdy 12 inch electro- 
dynamic speaker afford 
ttable Public Address 
facilities—indoors or 
out. Model RS-ND30 
as shown, $495.00. 


MAKE DEVRY YOUR 16mm. FILM SOURCE—FOR SALE OR RENT 





ASA PETERSON 


James Robertson Hotel 
Nashville, Tennessee 


is the best place to buy 
AUTHORIZED DeVry DISTRIBUTOR 




















Educational Films in Tennessee Schools 


J. E. ARNOLD 
Specialist in School and Community 
Service, University of Tennessee 





Since the release of projectors 
by the government, the film rent- 
als from the Division of Uni- 
versity Extension Film Library 
have practically doubled. Ap- 
proximately one hundred schools 
in Tennessee have purchased pro- 
jection equipment and have set 
up so-called programs of visual 
instruction. Other schools which 
had projectors and were not using 
them have been converted to the 
visual way of teaching by the out- 
standing success made by the 
armed forces in the use of visual 
aids. At the present time, there 
are more than four hundred 
schools in this state carrying on 
programs of visual instruction. 
This is commendable and reflects 
credit on the teaching profession 
in Tennessee. The Division of 
University Extension takes pride 
in the contribution it has been 
able to make in stimulating inter- 
est in the visual education move- 
ment in this state. We believe, 
however, that the time for pro- 
motion is past. It is our obliga- 
tion now, not only to provide a 
film rental service, but in coopera- 
tion with the State Department 
of Education and the teacher 
training institutions, to provide 
information and guidance in the 
correct use of visual aids. Too lit- 


tle of this has been done. We 
hope it is not too late. 
Visual education conferences 


have been held during the past 
year at several of the colleges, and 
plans are now being made for 
another series of conferences dur- 
ing the first two weeks of October. 
Outstanding specialists in the field 
of education have already been 
scheduled for the meetings. We 
are hopeful that much good will 
come from these conferences. The 
University of Tennessee is offer- 
ing a course in the use of audio- 
visual aids this quarter. We hope 
that other state educational insti- 
tutions will inaugurate similar 
courses in the near future. This 
will be done, of course, when the 
demand is great enough to insure 


sufficient enrollments for the em- 
ployment of instructors in these 
courses. It is imperative that this 
need for guidance in the correct 
use of audio-visual aids be recog- 
nized, and that those of you in the 
field, who know the need, let your 
wants be known. 

A great many schools in Ten- 
nessee are using films incorrectly. 
Approximately fifty per cent of 
the schools owning projectors use 
films for assembly programs only. 
These films, of course, make a val- 
uable contribution to the learning 
of the child. They should also 
be used in the classroom and 
closely integrated with the course 
of study. At least ten per cent 
of the schools use their equipment 
to show entertainment pictures 
only. The teachers and students 
should think of the film as a train- 
ing aid and not as a “picture 
show.” 


There are certain general rules 
that should be followed by the 
teacher in order to insure the ef- 
fective use of the film. First of 
all, the teacher should preview 
the film. Full knowledge of the 
content of the film will enable the 
teacher to use it in the right place, - 
at the right time, and in the right 
way. Second, the teacher should 
be sure that the projector, oper- 
ator, film, and classroom are avail- 
able and ready for use. Third, the 
teacher should inform the stu- 
dents as to the purpose of the film, 
what it will do, why it is being 
used, what they should learn from 
it, and how they should be able 
to apply the information gained. 
Fourth, the film should be used 
in the classroom as a definite and 
important part of the instruction 
for that period. Fifth, the teacher 
should make a summary state- 
ment, invite comment and ques- 
tions, conduct a discussion, give a 
test or provide for actual practice 
and use of the information gained. 


Our delight in any particular study, 
art, or science rises in proportion to 
the application which we bestow upon 
it. Thus, what was at first an exercise 
becomes at length an entertainment.— 
JOSEPH ADDISON. : 
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Statesman and Diplomat of World War II 


ROBT. H. WHITE 


There are a few things in life 
that can neither be known nor 
done. Solomon admitted that his 
wisdom was inadequate to “tell 
the way” of a serpent upon a rock, 
a bird in the air, a ship in the 
ocean, or a man with a maid. 
Shakespeare confessed that it was 
a waste of time to try to smooth 
the ice or to paint the lily. The 
writer of these lines “breaks down” 
and decries his utter inability to 
do anything like justice, in a few 
brief paragraphs, to a world char- 
acter whose vision and grasp of 
international problems will be the 
subject of reflective thinking a 
century hence. Most of us take 
with “a grain of salt” political 
eulogies and effusions, recogniz- 
ing that they are but as tinkling 
cymbals “full of sound and fury 
signifying nothing.” Occasionally 
there is an exception that proves 
the rule. Of such is the following 
Tennessee legislature resolution 
referring to Honorable Cordell 
Hull, winner of the Nobel Peace 
Award in 1945. That over-all and 
inclusive legislative expression 
deserves wider publicity than can 
be or will be given by the Acts of 
Tennessee, 1945, in which Senate 
Joint Resolution No. 1 appeared. 

“WHEREAS, The people of the 
state have witnessed the retire- 
ment because of endangered 
health, on November 21 last, of 
Tennessee’s premier statesman, 
the Honorable Cordell Hull, Sec- 
retary of State in the cabinet of 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
after an unprecedented period of 
service as such; a period, too, em- 
bracing the most critical years in 
both American and world history, 
particularly as they related to this 
country’s foreign relations, with 
the administration of which he 
had so long been charged; 

“BE IT THEREFORE RE- 
SOLVED, BY THE SENATE, of 
THE SEVENTY-FOURTH GEN- 
ERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE 
STATE OF TENNESSEE, THE 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES CONCURRING, That this 
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regrettable contingency merits 
some legislative expression, an 
expression, reflecting as it does 
the sentiments of all Tennesseans, 
voicing the earnest hope for an 
early and complete restoration to 
health and physical vigor of our 
eminent and universally esteemed 
fellow citizen. 

“And so soon as he is physically 
able to make a visit to Tennessee, 
the General Assembly entertains 
the hope that Judge Hull will 
come to Nashville and address his 
fellow Tennesseans in this body 
upon the subject of his late offi- 
cial responsibilities and accom- 
plishments, or any other subject 
of his own choosing, and to that 
end, a formal invitation is here- 
with extended. 

“Accompanying these expres- 
sions of hope is one of pride, pro- 
found pride, on behalf of the peo- 
ple of Tennessee, in his achieve- 
ments as a public servant, in his 
consistent and intelligent endeav- 
ors, directed toward a better, a 
saner world in which to live, 
better for individuals and nations 
alike, better international rela- 
tions everywhere, and very es- 
pecially in the Americas, where 
he made himself recognized as his 
country’s most effective interpre- 
ter of its fruitful “Good Neighbor” 
policy. 

“His vision, his conception of 
world needs, and his efforts in be- 
half of the correct solution of 
problems involved in them, car- 
ried him to many distant lands, 
where his manifest sincerity of 
purpose and simplicity of ap- 
proach won him a place in world 
esteem and confidence, such as 
few American public servants 
have ever enjoyed; fixing his 
name among the brightest that 
have adorned American State De- 
partment annals, including such 
as Thomas Jefferson, John Mar- 
shall, Madison, Monroe, John 
Quincy Adams and the great tri- 
umvirate of their day, Clay, Cal- 
houn, and Webster. 

“BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, 
That the people of this state, 


which gave him birth and started 
him upon his long and honorable 
career, view with profound re- 
gret his retirement and the neces- 
sity for it from a position in world 
affairs, in which he had so dis- 
tinguished himself and had added 
distinction to this commonwealth; 
when he entered upon the duties 
of his late office, it is recalled, the 
world was confronting the worst 
economic depression it had ever 
known, his own country included, 
despite its vast natural and in- 
dustrial resources; the burdens he 
assumed then such as no Tennes- 
sean had ever borne with the pos- 
sible exception of the state’s three 
presidents; at the time of his re- 
tirement, he had already visual- 
ized a world—one still menaced 
with chaos by malignant armed 
forces—rebuilt upon foundations 
of international peace, order and 
security, and promising justice, 
fair dealing and freedom for in- 
dividuals and for nations, large 
and small. 

“We of today,’ to quote his re- 
port to Congress following his re- 
turn from the conference in Mos- 
cow, ‘shall be judged in the fu- 
ture by the manner in which we 
meet. the unprecedented responsi- 
bilities that rest upon us — not 
alone in winning the war, but 
also in making certain that the 
opportunities for peace and se- 
curity shall not be lost.’ 

“While deeply concerned in lay- 
ing the foundations for the attain- 
ment, as he believed, of such be- 
neficent ends as permanent world 
peace and security, overwork and 
ill-health made his retirement 
from office a matter of over- 
shadowing personal importance. 

“BE IT STILL FURTHER RE- 
SOLVED, That the people of his 
own state view the career of the 
Honorable Cordell Hull in its 
entirety as worthy of the most 
serious emulation by the youth of 
Tennessee —a model to be fol- 
lowed. To him, problems present- 
ed themselves as challenges to his 
imagination and industry; to him, 
education for the individual was a 
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never-ending process—‘a student 
should be constantly a student; 
there is never a moment,’ he once 
noted, ‘when the field of new 
knowledge does not beckon ... 
a field from which he cannot 
shrink without sacrificing oppor- 
tunity and neglecting the duty he 
owes to society’; to him, the en- 
joyment of liberty carried with it 
grave responsibilities; among 
these, a firm faith in the destiny 
of freemen and Christian mo- 
rality, and a willingness to make 
sacrifices, as demanded by the 
harshness of the times — such 














In addition to Vitamin “A”’ 
and calcium, Sealtest Ice 
Cream is rich in other 
vitamins, minerals and 
protein found in milk, and 
contains 10 important 
Amino acids. Our Govern- 
ment includes ice cream in 
one of the Basic-7 food 
groups. 
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harshness as much of the world 
knew in 1941. 

“BE IT ALSO RESOLVED, 
That Tennessee, through this 
legislative means, voices the 
state’s grateful acknowledgments 
to Mrs. Hull, not only for her de- 
votion and unremitting attentions 
to her illustrious husband during 
his illness, but for the intelligent 
support she has uniformly given 
him in his efforts to fulfill his re- 
sponsibilities to his office, to his 
country and to all mankind. 

“The General Assembly takes 
this occasion to make acknowl- 
edgments, too, to Governor Pren- 
tice Cooper, to Tennessee’s His- 
torical Commission, and to New 
York’s famous artist, Mr. Bryant 
Baker, for the beautiful marble 
bust of the Honorable Cordell 
Hull, soon to be unveiled and 
become a permanent adornment 
to this Capitol and an enduring 
memorial of Tennessee’s great 
son. 

“BE IT FINALLY RESOLVED, 
That a duly certified copy of this 
resolution be forwarded to the 











achievement. 


interpretive reading. 


Write for further information 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


328 South Jefferson Street, Chicago 6 





PUPILS DEVELOP READING “POWER” WITH 


LAIDLAW BASIC READERS 





This popular and successful series is based on 
pupils’ experiences and provides for a growth in 
these experiences through selections which inspire 
the child with the great ideals of the race. 
will read readily with power because: 


1. A reading readiness program at the beginning of 
each grade helps lay the foundation for outstanding reading 


_ 2. The teaching plan provides for teaching reading skills 
in each grade and stresses specific objectives and suggested 
procedure that will assure pupil growth from grade to grade. 

3. A speech improvement program, based on a phonetic 
test chart, emphasizes correct speech habits and facilitates 











Honorable and Mrs. Cordell Hull, 
as a formal expression of Ten- 
nessee’s high estimate of the 
services of the former to his coun- 
try and his time, and the state’s 
unbounded admiration and esteem 
for both. 

“ADOPTED: January 1, 1945.” 


Correction 


The March issue of THE TEN- 
NESSEE TEACHER carried an article, 
“What Happens to Children When 
They Read,” by Miss Maybell 
Bush. This article was run with 
the permission of Teachers Serv- 
ice Bulletin in Reading, a publi- 
cation of the Macmillan Company. 


As we face the new era that lies 
ahead . .. let us realize our responsi- 
bilities to those who have fought and 
died that democracy might live by 
dedicating every fiber of our being to 
the preservation of the America we 
love. Let us forever pledge that we 
shall keep here in America a way of 
life that is wholesomely democratic, 
where citizens walk consciously and 
fearlessly as free men.—J. EDGAR 
HOOVER. 


Pre-Primer 
JACK AND NANCY 
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Primer 
ON THE WAY TO 
STORYLAND 


Book One 
MAKING STORY- 
BOOK FRIENDS 

Book Two 
STORIES WE LIKE 

Book Three 


CHILDREN 


Pupils EVERYWHERE 


Book Four 
ON THE TRAIL OF 
ADVENTURE 
Book Five 


THE WORLD 
AROUND US 


Book Six 
FROM EVERY 
LAND 
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Education in the South of Tomorrow* 


Industrially and agriculturally 
the future of the South can be 
previewed with optimism. Econ- 
omists are predicting our re- 
gional prosperity and speculators 
are gambling on it. 

Will this progress, prophesied 
in almost fantastic proportions, 
be merely material, or will it pre- 
serve and enhance the ideals and 
culture of a section which in 
earlier days gave leadership and 
direction to a new nation? The 
answer will depend in large de- 
gree on the quantity and quality 
of our public educational pro- 
gram. 

Of course, the very realization 
of a prosperous future will be 
contingent on our educational 
progress. No real prosperity can 
be built on a foundation of igno- 
rance or illiteracy. 

It is undoubtedly true that the 
poverty of the South, measured 
in terms of average per capita 
earnings or wealth, is basically 
the reason for the section’s rela- 
tive backwardness in education. 
Likewise, it must be noted that 
unfair handicaps — monopolistic 
tariffs, inadequate transportation 
and inequitable freight rates 
and other barriers — have been 
largely responsible for such re- 
gional poverty and consequent 
educational deficiency. 

When all is said, however, it 
must be conceded that few, if any, 
Southern states have done what 
they could, financially, for their 
public schools. We just haven’t 
been willing to do all that we are 
able to do, and while federal aid 
for education, without federal 
control, may be desirable and ulti- 
mately attainable, we cannot look 
wholly to Washington for our edu- 
cational redemption. The solution 
lies closer to home. 

When the states of the South 
come to realize that public educa- 
tion is a sound and unfailing in- 
vestment—which in very truth it 
is—then only will we make the 





*Summary of Address by J. Melville 
Broughton, Former Governor of North Caro- 
lina, at the Annual Convention of the Ten- 
nessee Education Association, at Nashville, 
Tennessee, April 19, 1946, 10:30 A.M. 
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progress of which we are capable. 

In North Carolina a quarter 
century ago we didn’t see how 
we could afford to increase the 
school term from four months to 
six, but we did. Then, about 
twelve years later, in the midst of 
the nation’s worst depression, we 
increased the term to _ eight 
months, supported wholly from 
state funds without any tax on 
property. And then in 1943, dur- 
ing the world’s greatest war, we 
increased the term to nine months, 
added the twelfth grade and in- 
creased teachers’ pay about 
twenty per cent besides. 

Did this break us financially in 
North Carolina? It did not. On 
the contrary, in the last few years 
we have retired our fifty million 
dollar bonded indebtedness, set up 
a postwar reserve fund of over 
twenty million dollars for public 
improvements, and have a treas- 
ury cash balance of over fifteen 
millions besides. 

Without overstatement, it can 
be said that the growing prosper- 
ity in North Carolina can be 
measured almost exactly by our 
increasing expenditures for public 
education. The state is now ex- 
pending over 40 million dollars a 
year from state funds for its pub- 
lic schools, and does not plan to 
spend less in the future. We 
know from experience that edu- 
cation is a good investment. 

Other states can show a similar 
experience. Economists know 
that the true index to per capita 
earnings and wealth is the chart 
line of education. 

What then may be said of edu- 
cation in the South of tomorrow? 
What are the requirements if we 
are to attain educational progress 
that will enhance our wealth 
without losing our cultural souls? 
Without attempting to state any 
formula, the following may be 
noted as essential elements of a 
sound program: 

(1) No profession and, indeed, 
no skilled trade in the South to- 
day is as poorly paid as the teach- 
ing profession. Doctors, lawyers, 


plumbers, technicians, stenog- 
raphers, nurses, beauticians and 
others average substantially high- 
er pay than the teacher. Beauti- 
fying the hair. is more highly re- 
warded than training the mind. 
We must be willing to pay more to 
hold and attract the better quality 
of teachers. 

(2) Grim economic circum- 
stances and the eternal necessity 
for salary agitation are driving 
the teacher in the direction of 
blocs or collectivist groups not 
conducive to good professional 
standards. Teachers have the 
right to act cooperatively or col- 
lectively about salaries or work- 
ing conditions, but such activities 
should be motivated and directed 
by the teachers themselves and 
not delegated to labor bosses or 
agitators. Furthermore, the salary 
goals and employment conditions 
should be elevated to such levels 
as to make agitation unnecessary. 

(3) Teaching is one of the old- 
est and noblest of the professions. 
The public should insist upon in- 
creasingly higher standards, but 
no profession has ever risen 
higher than the ideals of those 
who comprise its membership. 
If teaching should ever become 
merely a trade or craft, the 
teacher will be the author and 
victim of such fate. 

(4) Culture is the highest aim of 
education. It cannot be attained 
without cultured teachers. As a 
teacher, are you reading or riding? 
Is your thinking animated by the 
movies or stimulated by the 
classics? Are your visits to the 
beauty parlor longer and more 
frequent than to the library? 
Does your love of music run to 
the inspiring or to the swooning 
type? 

(5) In a democracy education 
must be the right and privilege of 
every boy and girl. Indeed, with- 
out the broadest public education 
democracy is doomed. But if edu- 
cation is essential to our freedom, 
it must itself be free—free from 
regimentation and propaganda, 
free from political manipulation, 
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free from subversive or corroding 
influences. If the South is to re- 
gain the place of liberal leadership 
manifested during the first half of 
our national existence, it must 
have more education and less 
demagoguery. 

(6) Our traditions are magnifi- 
cent and are rightly revered; but 
we need to give more thought to 
our natural resources and their 
development. Culture is not a 
cloistered state; it is related to 
life. And life in the South will be 
richer and more abundant if by 
teaching and research we can 
open for our youth the door of 
unlimited opportunity in the 
South. 

(7) It is no mere sectional boast 
to say that the traditions and 
ideals of the South are represen- 
tative of the best in American life. 
We believe ardently in those old- 
fashioned attributes of individual 
liberty, free enterprise and self- 
reliance. These are principles 
upon which our nation grew great 
and which it needs more than ever 
today. Education in the South of 


tomorrow must be broad, but it 
also must be deep. By such a pro- 
gram we will be able to build a 
greater South and a greater na- 
tion. 

(8) The teacher and the scien- 
tist outstripped the militarists in 
the recent war. The greatest 
achievement of the war and of the 
age—wrought out largely here in 
Tennessee — was distinctively the 
triumph of this teamwork of the 
teacher and scientist. Atomic 
energy may become mankind’s 
greatest blessing or greatest curse. 
We can control this new power 
only if we can control ourselves. 
This task lies in the field of educa- 
tion and religion. 

(9) Education is recognized in 
the United Nations Charter as one 
of the surest guaranties of World 
Peace. The discovery of atomic 
energy raises a threat to civiliza- 
tion itself. Education that is 
broad, liberal and humane, moti- 
vated by the true spirit of religion, 
is the world’s only hope. The 
South and the nation look prayer- 
fully and confidently to a cultured, 





patriotic and spiritually minded 
teaching profession for leadership 
in this fateful hour of world his- 
tory. 


The word “normalcy” is not named 
today, but there, nevertheless, is a great 
desire to return to something and to 
settle down. Thousands the world over 
have known the experience of having 
nothing to return to, with their homes 
and villages completely destroyed. 
Americans must realize that there are 
ideas and attitudes which cannot be 
returned to. The postwar nostalgia to 
return must not yield to an isolationism 
still emotionally alive. 

We face an era possessing atomic 
energy, when the need for being saved 
was never greater. It is a humbling 
experience for Americans, never noted 
for their humility, to admit that they 
need saving. We have a forward-look- 
ing God who can give plan and pur- 
pose to us.—Harry EMERSON FOSDICK. 


The practical man is the adventurer, 
the investigator, the believer in re- 
search, the asker of questions, the man 
who refuses to believe that perfection 
has been attained . .. There is no 
thrill or joy in merely doing that which 
anyone can do .. . It is always safe 
to assume, not that the old way is 
wrong, but that there may be a better 
way.—HENRY R. HARROWER. 
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“We Meet to Pay Tribute” 


ELIZABETH CARTER PARKER 
Phi Chapter, Delta Kappa Gamma 





The Scene.—The auditorium of 
Giles County High School, March 
9, 1946. 

The Center of Interest.—The 
platform upon which sit the 
guests of honor. 

These are not distinguished men 
and women who have won fame 
or fortune, but veteran teachers. 
Many are feeble with expression 
of humility that comes from great 
service. Others are still active, 
wearing that look of youthful- 
ness resulting from constant, sym- 
pathetic association with children. 

Our eyes mist with tears, as 
younger teachers rise and pin 
flowers upon the honored guests 
whose guidance has led them into 
the profession. Twenty-five years 
as a teacher has meant disappoint- 
ment, discouragement, and often 
heartbreak and disillusion. Yet it 
has brought its countless rewards, 
climaxing today in public recog- 
nition with the flower as a badge 
of merit; the simple statement, 
“He was my teacher,” as the ac- 
colade. 

To those of us who witness the 
ceremony it brings increased de- 
votion to our calling, and the res- 
olution that someday we may be 
worthy of this honor. Yet, as we 
glance about the room and no- 
tice the predominance of mature 
teachers, as we review mentally 
the rolls of our students and the 
vocations they are choosing, the 
question arises, “Who will follow 
in our footsteps?” 

The scarcity of trained person- 
nel and of upper bracket students 
showing preference for teaching 
as a vocation should cause con- 
cern not only to teachers, but to 
the citizenry in general. 

To what then must the blame 
for this situation be attributed? 
First, the economic situation, with 
salaries as a basis of comparison, 
often high school graduates or 
those with less education rate as 
high as teachers with college de- 
grees. When measured by the 
standards of the average wage 
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earner, there is little inducement 
in choosing a career requiring 
years of preparation. 

Again, the prestige of the teach- 
er has been lessened. Too often 
the teacher is regarded as a serv- 
ant of the community, an open 
target for criticisms of parents 
and students alike. More pioneer 
teachers, as well as members of 
other professions, were influenced 
in their choice by the respect and 
esteem to which their office en- 
titled them than by the salaries 
offered. 

The attitude of the teachers 
themselves has done much to dis- 
courage students. Expressed or 
implied dissatisfaction with their 
work, disparagement of the pro- 
fession itself, criticism of other 
teachers and of the school admin- 
istrators, broken contracts at the 
offer of lucrative jobs in other 
fields—all tend toward convincing 
students that teaching is a thank- 
less job. Caricatures of teachers 
presented in fiction, pictures, and 
cartoons increase this conviction 
in the minds of the general public. 

It is fitting that in every county 
we honor our pioneer teachers 
with ceremonies, flowers, and me- 
morials. We owe them this debt 
of gratitude. The truest tribute 
that we can pay them is to resolve 
that they shall not have labored 
in vain—that their places, and 
ours, shall be filled by youth 
equally as loyal and as ready to 
serve. 

If an active campaign for teach- 
er recruitment is to be successful, 
it must be inaugurated by teach- 
ers. Other professions, through de- 
manding respect from the layman, 
are able to command it. Teachers, 
individually and through organi- 
zations, can do likewise. 

If we rely primarily upon im- 
mediate, increased financial re- 
ward to attract young teachers, 
we shall fail in our efforts. Real 
estate has absorbed almost its 
limit of the burden, without 
amendment to our state constitu- 
tion, with its narrow range of tax 
levies or the discovery of a new 
source of taxable income the edu- 


cation fund cannot be enlarged 
appreciably by the next legisla- 
ture. Federal aid for education 
has not yet become a reality. 

Better teacher tenure and re- 
tirement measures give more 
hope for security. The promised 
cost of living adjustment in sal- 
aries will improve the situation. 
But these are poor inducements 
to the high school graduate who 
views only the immediate future 
as he chooses his career. 

What inducements then can we 
truthfully offer? The old motto, 
“Ich Dein,” may no longer be en- 
graved upon senior rings, yet its 
simple truth remains. Teaching, 
like preaching, has always been a 
profession of service. If we ac- 
cept it as such, the appeal to 
youth by our example and guid- 
ance is strong. With disrupted 
homes and exhausted wage-earn- 
ing mothers, the child is turning 
toward the wise, understanding 
teacher and an attractive school 
environment as his haven of se- 
curity. The teacher who counsels 
and advises becomes an example 
to follow. This is idealistic, but, 
after all, we deal with adolescents 
in the idealistic stage. In them 
lies latent the fervor of the cru- 
sades. Just as the fanatic zeal of 
the middle ages led them on a 
children’s crusade, our wise and 
prayerful admonition can guide 
them into a crusade for children. 

We can guard them against the 
disillusionment afforded by our 
personal lives, our dress, disposi- 
tion and use of leisure time. No 
one will dispute that “a teacher 
has the right to live her own life,” 
but better judgment exercised in 
living it may command emulation 
from students, and a lasting re- 
ward in self-respect and commu- 
nity esteem. 

We can abide by our profession- 
al code of ethics and our persenal 
sense of loyalty by avoiding “snip- 
ing” and criticism of our fellow 
teachers, by rendering the same 
obedience without question to our 
superiors that we expect from our 
students. We can add much to 
the prestige of our professions. 
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We can protest vigorously, both 
as individuals and through our 
association, the libeling of the 
teaching profession when through 
caricature it is placed in an un- 
favorable light. Likewise, it is 
good policy to show our approval 
of the “apples” we receive. More 
magazines, store window displays, 
and favorable news, and paper 
publicity would be received if we 
showed our appreciation. Public 
opinion of teachers and teaching 
like anything else is molded not 
upon reasoning, but upon what is 
most often seen and heard. 

We can aid appreciably in re- 
storing teaching to its former role 
of community leadership by im- 
proved public relationships. War- 
time activities with the prominent 
part piayed by schools made an 
opening which can be followed up 
by active cooperation with com- 
munity organizations. It is rea- 
sonable to expect this will bring 
increased good will and more re- 
cruits to the teaching profession 
than the old role of scholarly se- 





clusion or the more modern one 
of sophisticated aloofness. 

These are all more or less indi- 
vidual measures with few stand- 
ards by which to measure tangible 
results. 

A vigorous campaign for teach- 
er recruitment should be launched 
in every teachers association. An 
active recruitment committee 
composed of enthusiastic, success- 
ful teachers should be appointed 
and set to work. Their aims: to 
present teaching as a profession 
in an attractive light to high 
school seniors and college stu- 
dents; to enlist active cooperation 
from all civic organizations; and 
to arouse the public to the critical 
need for trained teachers. County 
vocational guidance days, assem- 
bly talks in all high schools by 
teachers with personality and 
magnetism, enlisting the aid of 
the local newspaper editors—these 
are but a few of the means a com- 
mittee with ingenuity may em- 
ploy. 

Finally, let our tribute to vet- 





eran teachers take concrete form. 
The most fitting memorial to one 
grown old in service is a worthy 
successor. Each association can 
afford to offer one scholarship a 
year to a student with potentiali- 
ties, intelligence, personality, and 
qualities of leadership to become 
a teacher. Often parent-teacher 
county councils and other local 
organizations may be so convinced 
of this crucial need that they will 
offer additional awards. If, when 
our veteran teachers file from the 
platform amid the applause for 
service faithfully rendered, eager 
young recruits are called forward 
to receive public recognition, they 
will feel that our tribute is not 
lip-service only and that they have 
not labored in vain. 


& 
Expense 

A sales manager summoned one of 
his men to his office and asked: “What’s 
this big item on your expense ac- 
count?” 

The salesman replied: “My hotel 
bill.” 

“Well,” advised the sales manager, 
“don’t buy any more hotels.” 
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Kingsport Adopts Salary Schedule 


ROSS N. ROBINSON 
Superintendent, Kingsport Schools 





Following is the teachers’ sal- 
ary schedule recently adopted by 
the Board of Education of the City 
of Kingsport. It is submitted to 
readers of THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 
for whatever suggestions it may 
contain for school systems faced 
with the problem of adopting sal- 
ary schedules of their own. Teach- 
ers are grouped in three categories 
for purposes of salary classifica- 
tion: 

Group I. Temporary teachers 
and teachers who do not meet the 
qualifications required under the 
rules of the Kingsport Board of 
Education. 


Group II. Those with the Bach- 
elor’s degree—either A.B. or B.S. 

Group III. Those with the Mas- 
ter’s degree—either A.M. or M.S. 

Group I. Teachers who have 
completed less than four years of 
training beyond high school—be- 
ginning salary $125.00. 

Those with one year of training 
will receive increments of $27.00 
per year for three years. Those 
with two years of training will re- 
ceive increments of $45.00 per year 
for five years. Those with three 
years of training will receive in- 
crements of $67.50 per year for 
two years and $45.00 per year for 
three years. 

Teachers in Group II will begin 
at $1,350.00 per year and will ad- 
vance at the rate of $90.00 per 
year for two years and $45.00 per 
year for thirteen years, up to a 
maximum of $2,115.0. 

Teachers in Group III wiil be- 
gin at $1,575.00 per year and will 
advance $90.00 per year for seven 
years and $45.00 per year for 
eleven years until a maximum of 
$2,700.00 per year is reached. 

No teacher will be given credit 
for more than five years of expe- 
rience prior to election in Kings- 
port schools until she has had two 
years of experience in Kingsport 
schools. Then a teacher who has 
had more than five years of ex- 
perience prior to election to the 
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Kingsport schools will be given 
an additional increment of $90.00 
per year over and above the reg- 
ular increment until he or she 
reaches the same level on the sal- 
ary schedule as other Kingsport 
teachers of like training and ex- 
perience. 


No teacher in Group I will be 
given an increase in salary who 
does not attend at least six weeks 
of summer school each summer 
until the Bachelor’s degree has 
been earned. 


No teacher in Group II will re- 
ceive more than five consecutive 
increments until such teacher has 
attended at least six weeks of 
summer school, pursuing a course 
of study approved by the superin- 


tendent of schools and Board of 
Education. 

No teacher in Group III will re- 
ceive more than five consecutive 
increments until such teacher has 
attended at least six weeks of 
summer school, pursuing a course 
of study approved by the super- 
intendent of schools and Board of 
Education. 


Administration 


1. No teacher’s salary will be 
increased more than $40.00 per 
month for the 1946-47 school year. 

2. No teacher’s salary shall be 
decreased for the year 1946-47. 

3. Teachers whose salaries are 
not brought up to scale in the 
1946-47 school year by the $40.00 
per month increase will be 
brought fully up to schedule with- 
in a period of three years. 


KINGSPORT CITY SCHOOLS 
SALARY SCHEDULE 





MonTHLY SALARY AFTER THE NUMBER OF YEARS OF 
EXPERIENCE INDICATED IN CotuMN I 














































































































| Group I 
No. Years Training Training Training 
Experience One Year | Two Years | Three Years| Group II Group III 
0 $125.00 $125.00 $125.00 $150.00 $175.00 
1 128.00 130.00 132.50 160.00 185.00 
2 131.00 135.00 140.00 170.00 195.00 
3 - 134.00 140.00 145.00 175.00 205.00 
4 145.00 150.00 180.00 215.00 
5 150.00 155.00 185.00 225.00 
6 190 00 235.00 
7 195.00 245.00 
8 200 00 250.00 
9 205. 00 255.00 
1 210 00 260.00 
1l 215.00 265.00 
12 pr 220.00 270.00 
13 225.00 275.00 
14 230.00 280.00 
15 235.00 285.00 
16 et ae 290.00 
17 295.00 
18 300.00 
19 
20 
47 














H. H. GILES 





To be American is to be a part- 
ner in the most difficult social 
adventure ever attempted, to free 
the spirits, and develop the abili- 
ties of all human beings. Is teach- 
ing a part of this adventure? 

A great teachers college presi- 
dent, L. C. Lord, used to say, “We 
teach as we are taught, not as we 
are taught to teach!” 

All of us who teach will re- 
member the very first days of fac- 
ing the class. First there was the 
too casual manner of some of the 
children. We knew that behind 

*This is one of a series of articles sib- 
mitted to The Tennessee Teacher under the 
of the Association for Super- 
Curriculum Development of the 
National Education Association. H. H. 
Giles, author of this article, is director for 
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that manner was concealed the 
sharp-eyed scrutiny, the intense 
curiosity of the young, about to 
have a new experience. We sus- 
pected, too, when the class was 
all assembled, that the thought 
uppermost in some mischievous 
minds was, “How can we try him 
out?” 

It was at this moment of crisis 
that most of us did rely (how 
gratefully!) on the textbook and 
on the very manner of our former 
teachers, hoping against hope that 
we would succeed in preserving 
order and the appearance of suc- 
cessful instruction at the least. 

It was at this moment, and oth- 
ers like it, that we longed for life 
insurance, some guarantee that 
our professional lives would be 
moderately healthy and not ab- 
ruptly terminated by a snatch 
from the eagle talons of a super- 
visor or by a slowly growing tide 
of resentment and rejection among 
pupils and parents. 

From such crucial moments, 
and the awful thought of failure, 
some of us formed a natural and 
a terrible determination. Among 
boxers and military men there is 
a saying, “The best defense is a 
good offense.” This adage takes 
form in some teachers’ work in 
such shapes as these: 

Rigid rules and severe punish- 
ments. 

Rigid assignments and public 
humiliation for failure. 

Since human beings just cannot 
live by rigid rules, the rigid rules 
provide a constant excuse for ag- 
gression by the teacher. Since 
rigid assignments are seldom un- 
derstood by the whole class, and 
are never in the power of all to 
carry out, they provide an excel- 
lent means for focusing the spot- 
light on the shortcomings of pu- 
pils. 

But these are simply bad meth- 
ods. A worse thing is a bad pur- 
pose, such as teaching subject 
matter as an end in itself, and 
fobbing off objections to it with 
that pious and unproven platitude 
of medieval psychology, “You 
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will need it when you get out in 
life.” 

As if children are not out in 
life from the moment they are 
born! As if arithmetic were not 
a means for doing things, but 
were a dreary and nightmarish 
puzzle game in which the pupil 
is a bewildered player, the teacher 
a hawk-eyed referee, the onlook- 
ers the anxious parents and the 
goal—the answer in the back of 
the book! As if language and the 
arts were not ways of communi- 
cating ideas, but were cunning 
traps laid out in a labyrinth maze. 
As if science took its meaning 
from the shadow of classifications 
rather than from the substance of 
insights. 

If such teaching prevails, there 
is no need to argue the question 
of indoctrination. Under the 
frightened or the narrow-visioned 
teacher, pupils are indoctrinated 
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and habituated to the idea that 
leadership consists in giving or- 
ders, that cooperation means do- 
ing what you are told, that curios- 
ity, independent thinking, crea- 
tiveness and daily life must stand 
outside the schoolroom door while 
a prison process of regimented, 
authoritarian nature—“‘education” 
—goes on within. 

This is not good education of 
any kind, and it is at the opposite 
pole from democratic education. 

Democracy has been talked 
about a great deal, especially of 
late years. But it has not been 
talked about enough, and it has 
been practiced almost not at all. 

It is too hard? Yes, it is hard 
to have faith that all human be- 
ings, even the overgrown boy 
with the touseled hair, the grimy 
paws and the hapless expression, 
can develop, can grow, and must. 

It is too long? Yes, it takes a 
human child months even to learn 
to stand, a thing the offspring of 
a sheep does at birth. It takes a 
long, long time for all the kinds 
of growth of which the human 
child is capable to get organized, 
let alone come to flower. And the 
assembly-line school, the classes 
of forty-five pupils per day per 
teacher, has very little to do with 
the delicate and highly individual 
process of growth. Such factory 
methods are based on the wonder- 
ful and awful absurdity of think- 
ing that when the bell rings, 
pupils must stop chattering so 
they can begin to grow in the field 
of language. When it rings again, 
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they stop growing in English and 
are released to grow in arithmetic. 

Growth, like democracy, takes 
place under special conditions. 
The great condition for both is 
freedom, for only the living thing 
itself can do its own growing. A 
parent or teacher or textbook 
writer—even a school adminis- 
trator—cannot grow for someone 
else, no matter how hard he tries. 

In order that each may have 
freedom, all must plan together, 
so that there is mutual help and 
self-restraint rather than interfer- 
ence and meaningless discipline. 

In order to plan together, there 
is need for lively desire to get a 
job done together. This requires 
finding out what each person in 
the group is eager to do and learn. 

So, it may be said, democracy, 
the best growth of all—in a class- 
room or a nation—begins with 
questions. They cannot be an- 
swered by the teacher or the na- 
tional leader by himself. They 
require participation, real partici- 
pation. There are six questions at 
the beginning of any democratic 
educational program. 

1. What do we now know and 
do? 

2. What do we want and need 
to know and do? 

3. How can we best organize? 

4. Where do we begin? 

5. Where shall we end? 

6. How will we judge the re- 
sults? 

To try, to fail, to keep trying, 
to succeed a little—but always to 
try together—seems to be a basic 
contribution which any teacher 
can make to the learning of the 
how of American democracy. 


Parents must reawaken in the heart 
of the coming generation, to whom all 
our institutions will some day belong, 
the faith that to work is to be blessed; 
that ambition is not self-delusion but 
a noble incentive; that to attain success, 
material and spiritual, is an actual 
possibility; that America and the world 
should face the future with confidence 
and strength; that personal energy, so 
magnificently apparent in the Vic- 
torian age, must become, in every 
heart, a creative blessing in the years 
which lie ahead.—Rabbi S. B. Freehof. 

2 

No matter what the world thinks 
about religious experience, the one 
who possesses it has the treasure of 
a thing that has given to life meaning 
and beauty and a new splendor to the 
world and to mankind.—Carl Gustav 
Jung. 





Charles F. Kindt, Jr., President of Tue 
Joun C. Winston Company, has an- 
nounced the appointment of Loyd F. 
Gehres as General Manager of the Edu- 
cational Department. 

A graduate of Ohio State University, 
Mr. Gehres was high school principal, 
textbook salesman, and newspaper editor 
before entering World War I in which he 
served as G4S 2nd Army, AEF. Imme- 
diately upon his return from France, Mr. 
Gehres joined John C. Winston, founder 
of the Company, in a Kentucky State 
adoption campaign, after which he took 
over WINsTON interests in Ohio. In 1931 
he became Manager of the High School 
and College Department of the Winston 
Company in which capacity he served 
until he was made head of the Textbook 
Department. 

Parke H. Lutz, now on terminal leave 
from the U.S. Navy, becomes Director of 
Educational sales under Mr. Gehres. 








A great leader never sets himself 
above his followers except in carrying 
responsibilities—Jules Ormont. 

© 

No power is strong enough to be 
lasting if it labors under the weight of 
fear.—Cicero, 
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CHECK YOUR DRIVING ... CHECK YOUR BUS... 


to Superior 
means every known safety feature plus added protec- 
tion at points ordinarily considered “good enough.” 
Take rub rails. Superior’s are not just body offsets 
. they are separate double-strength 


No mere body ornament, Superior Rub Rails : 
guava peittnes ch taidy Gootuaten 0 bath flanges . . . one for seat-level protection, the other at 
seat and floor levels. floor-level. 


Superior floors are 14- 
gauge, electric-welded into one integral surface, to 
which 7 and 14-gauge box-type cross members are 
welded approximately every 6 inches. Added 


These are typical safety features that keep Su- 
perior—on every count—First in the Field. For 
added assurance of long, economical operation, your 
nearest Superior Distributor provides Parts and 
Service. For quick help in solving any school trans- 


GUY BARNETTE & COMPANY 


SUPERIOR 




















Pioneer 
FOR 1946 


: CHECK ACCIDENTS. COOPERATING WITH POLICE TRAF- ' 
FIC SAFETY CHECK SPONSORED BY INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHIEFS OF POLICE. 












EASIER 
TEACHING! 
















Difficult concepts are hard 
to explain. But with the class- 
room film, the processes of teach- 
ing — and learning —take on 
interest and drama — become 
easier for the teacher, easier for 
the student. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films now afford the most com- 
plete and authentic collection of 
professionally created, teacher- 
tested sound and silent motion 
pictures exclusively designed for 
nlassroom use. 


Even schools with small budg- 
ets can build a basic classroom 
film library — now — under the 
new Lease-to-OWN Plan or by 
participation in a Cooperative 
Film Library program. The cost 
is as low as film rentals (often 
lower) — and with no liabilities 


heyond the budget year. 


Write now for more informa- 
tion about these plans. We will 
be glad to call and show you 
representative films in various 
subject-matter areas and grade 
levels. 

FRANK L. ROUSER 
P. O. Box 2107 
Knoxville 11, Tennessee 


Telephone 3-0409 
REPRESENTING 


Encyclopaedia 


Britannica 
Films tac. 


FOR MAY, 


1946 





A List of Free and Inexpensive Class- 
room Helps Available from Ten- 
nessee Teacher’s Advertisers 


113. Series of bulletins regarding 
guidance, educational diagnosis, and 
evaluation related to both elementary 
and secondary schools. In requesting 
this material state interests in this re- 
gard as well as position. (California 
Test Bureau.) 

114. Our Merchant Fleet is a poster- 
letter published by the Maritime Com- 
mission especially for school use. It 
furnishes information on the composi- 
tion, use and problems of the Merchant 
Marine. May be used in courses on 
geography, history, transportation, for- 
eign trade, labor and industry, eco- 
nomics. 

115. Once more travel literature sets 
us dreaming of interesting places to 
visit at a not too distant date. Hotel 
Lowry offers a pamphlet on its serv- 
ices, which also includes a map of 
downtown St. Paul. 

116. Your New School Bus is dis- 
tributed free to school bus owners. It 
is a valuable aid for anyone charged 
with the operation and maintenance of 
a school bus. It lists in convenient 
form instructions for proper care of the 
body, seats, floor, and chassis of the 
school bus. (Superior Coach Corpora- 
tion.) 

117. Classroom Clipper is published 
monthly as a service to teachers who 
will find in it material that will be in- 
teresting to geography, transportation, 
foreign trade, economics, and Spanish 
classes as well as to aviation. (Pan 
American World Airways.) 

118. The Great Northern Railway 
will send literature on summer vaca- 
tions or stop-off tours in Glacier Na- 
tional Park. 





Use This Coupon 
State Teachers Magazines 
307 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
Please have sent to me the items 
checked. Three cents is enclosed 
for each item. 
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Address eae 
City Staten. 
Subject taught. Grade___ 
School address 
Enrollment: Boys a 




















No Education Is Complete With- 
out Music 
STR OPEL” Ss 


MUSIC SHOP 
29 Arcade 











MAYTIME is here again. This beautiful 
month was regarded by the ancient 
Romans as calamitous for marriage 
because of the propitiating celebration 
of Lena of the unhappy 
dead. (Hence, the plethora of June 


PREFERENCE—have you one for WIN- 
STON FLASHES which have been run- 
ning here since last fall? If you wish them 
to continue, a penny postal addressed 
to our Philadelphia office will tell us so. 


PPP 


WORLDS of wonder open with the ability 

to read. Gertrude Hildreth of Columbia 

University and the co-authors of EASY 

GROWTH IN READING, afford a 

basic program (Grades 1-6) which as- 

sures development of reading ability. 
PP 


PASSE? Snuff still affords our govern- 
ment about $6,000,000 a year in taxes. 
PRP Be 
WITWATERSRAND University is putting 
the final touches on its seven years’ 
task of preparing a Standard Zulu Dic- 
tionary containing about 30,000 words. 
You may place your order now, but you 
will find the 100,000 terms of THE 
WINSTON DICTIONARY, Advanced 
Edition more practical for teacher’s desk 

use. ne 


MEN, ages 18 to 65: 68% of them ac- 
tively engage in hunting and fishing. 
PPL 
QUATERNARY are the essential ele- 
ments of an arithmetic testing program: 
(1) Inventory, (2) Readiness, (3) Devel- 
opmen iagnostic and (4) Progress. 
ARIT: C WE USE (Grades 2-9) 
includes all four types for use as teach- 
ing tools and for supervisory purposes. 
Pe 


"UNITED STATES never lost a war or won 
a conference,” Will gers once re- 
marked. Ely Culbertson in his new book, 
MUST WE FIGHT RUSSIA? shows 
how our country can win a conference 
and in so doing, he answers the question 
on everyone’s lips today. 
nr 

BIBLIOTHERAPY—ever try it with your 
problem children? Any teacher can use it 
to help a maladjusted boy or girl. Write 
WINSTON FLASHES for interesting 


discussion. 


Winston Building, 1006-1020 Arch St 


PHILADELPHIA 7 
CHICAGO 5 ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 
LOS ANGELES 15 fe} Tel. hfe) 
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TENNESSEE VALLEY 
SCHOOLS 

(Continued from page 34) 
change in the forest ownership 
pattern nor public regulation. It 
places primary responsibility on 
education, and this approach 
seems to me the only logical one, 
at least until it has been given a 
fair trial. 

That brings us back to the 
schools. If the public schools 
throughout the land took it upon 
themselves to really teach the phi- 
losophy of conservation, most of 
the resource-use problems could 
be readily solved. Technicians 
could do the job if they had only 
to deal with natural resources, but 
you cannot deal with resources 
without dealing with people. Un- 
less the public is adequately in- 
formed and genuinely interested 
you can get nowhere. Even laws 
are ineffective unless an intelli- 
gent majority of citizens are in 
favor of their enforcement. 

This being the case, what should 
be taught in the schools? Vernon 
Carter,* in his ten guideposts to 
teaching conservation, has an- 
swered this question quite ade- 
quately, I think. What he aims at 
is a conservation attitude, not un- 
related blocks of knowledge con- 
cerning individual resources. 
There is a direct connection be- 
tween resource use and citizen- 
ship; the good citizen will recog- 
nize his responsibilities and will 
think and act accordingly. 

Even though I am a forester and 
naturally tend to emphasize the 
forest resource whenever possi- 
ble, I still don’t see any place in 
the public school curriculum for 
forestry, per se. It would only 
contribute to a situation where al- 
ready too many people learn too 
little about too much. The con- 
servation of all natural resources 
will progress more rapidly and 
surely if they are treated as a uni- 
fied base upon which civilization 
is built. 

Considering forestry as a part 
of general resource-use education, 
there are four basic concepts 
which are important. All mate- 
rials and activities should con- 
tribute toward a better under- 
standing of them: 


*National Education Association Journal, 
November, 1945. 
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1. The forest is a renewable 
natural resource which will pro- 
duce continuous multiple crops if 
consciously managed to that end. 

2. Forests must be protected 
from fire, overgrazing, disease, 
and insects if they are to attain 
maximum economic value. 

3. Lands not now in forest, but 
which are best suited to growing 
timber as a crop, should be re- 
stored to productivity through re- 
forestation. 

4. The forest is not only a re- 
source, but also a protection of 
such other resources as soil, water, 
and wildlife. 

By way of summary, then, the 
forests of the Tennessee Valley 
have played an important role in 
the development of the region. 
They have been badly mistreated 
in the process, but they still con- 
tribute more than $100,000,000 to 
the valley’s annual income. With 
scientific management they can be 
restored to maximum sustained 
productivity; their watershed pro- 
tection facilities can be increased 
immeasurably. This restoration 
and development involves educa- 
tion because new concepts of re- 
source-use are involved. Schools 
can make their greatest contribu- 
tion by teaching the facts about 
all resources and by promoting a 
philosophy of resource-use which 
will contribute the most good to 
the greatest number of people 
over the longest period of time. 


A citizenship of the world seems 
a far-off goal to a young person in the 
midst of his formal education, but 
nonetheless it should be held before 
him as a goal.—Dr. Meta Glass. 











OHN 


Sevier 


HOTEL 


JOHNSON eyry 
TENNESSEE 
225 ROOMS 225 BATHS 
Rates from $2.50 
COFFEE SHOP 
M. T. McARTHUR, Manager 





THE 





SHELBY COUNTY 
(Continued from page 22) 


XII. Andrew Johnson 
A. Scene.—The tailor shop. An- 
drew tells Eliza of his early life. 
Learning to write. 
B. Scenes.—Governor: 
1. Scene.—Father of Tennes- 
see public school system. 
2. Scene.—‘Shoot on sight” 
and pistol incident. 
C. Narrator fills in up to the im- 
peachment. 
D. Scene.—Impeachment. 


XIII. To the Present 

The narrator introduces the fol- 
lowing characters who step from 
the book: 

A. Bob and Alf Taylor. 

B. Soldier from the Spanish- 
American War. 

C. Alvin York. 

D. T.V.A. (each of the purposes 
will be represented by a student 
who states them). 

E. World War II. A _ student 
representing Liberty reads from a 
scroll the names of Tennessee 
men who received the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor. Preced- 
ing each name is a roll of drums. 

F. Cordell Hull. 


XIV. Finale 

Entire cast on stage. The Ten- 
nessee flag is brought on and a 
Tennessee song is sung. Then the 
American flag and the “Star- 
Spangled Banner.” 
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They Tell Me... 


Miss Mary Hall has been re- 
appointed elementary supervisor 
for Middle Tennessee. She served 
as dean of women for the State 
College in Murfreesboro during 
the past year. 

Governor Jim McCord has re- 
appointed H. S. Walters of Mor- 
ristown and V. F. Goddard of 
Alcoa to three-year terms as mem- 
bers of the Board of Trustees of 
the Tennessee Teachers’ Retire- 
ment System. 

John H. Arrants, superintend- 
ent of Bristol schools since 1936, 
has been elected superintendent 
of the Johnson City schools. He 
will begin a five-year term on 
July 1. 

Eleven teachers of Tipton 
County have been elected mem- 
bers of Delta Kappa Gamma. 

East Nashville High School and 
North Nashville High School won 
first and second places, respective- 
ly, in the annual newspaper and 
magazine contest of the Columbia 
University Scholastic Press As- 
sociation. 

Guy D. Stephenson, principal 
of Dyersburg High School since 
1932, has been elected superin- 
tendent of Dyersburg city schools. 
He replaces C. M. Walker who is 
retiring after nearly half a cen- 
tury of active educational work 
in Dyer County. 

J. A. Barksdale has been elected 
superintendent of Bristol city 
schools. He has been principal of 
the high school there for several 
years. 

The elementary school princi- 
pals will sponsor a conference on 
elementary education. The meet- 
ing will be held at Syracuse Uni- 


versity, Syracuse, New York, 
July 8-19, 1946. 
Leonard Miles, principal of 


Greenfield High School for the 
past several years, has accepted 
the superintendency of the Milan 
schools. 

Dr. D. H. Fite has resigned his 
position with Austin Peay State 
College to become associated with 
the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
Dr. Fite had been at Austin Peay 
since 1931. 
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New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will 
find interesting and helpful 






an aid for your natural 





science classes 


You might find effective help in stimulating 
children’s interests in natural sciences in 
this series of leaflet-size, illustrated Mu- 
seum Stories, published by the Chicago 
Natural History Museum. 














These Museum Stories appeal to the natural 
curiosities and interests of children of 10 
years and older and fit easily into the class- 
room routine... yet provide that“break” in 
youtine that sometimes proves so effective 
from the teaching standpoint. The single-fold 
leaflets, punched for notebook insertion, 
are written simply and entertainingly. 
Subjects range from glaciers to pygmies, 
and there are well over 100 to choose from. 





Listings of Museum Stories are free; the leaflets, a penny a copy. 






There’s real enjoyment for you in delicious tasting 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum: After a long 
day at school the pleasant chewing 
seems to help relieve tension, makes 
concentration easier. 














John Lee West, county super- 
intendent of schools of Scott 
County, has announced as a can- 
didate for the State Senate from 
the Third Senatorial District. 
This district is composed of the 
counties of Campbell, Claiborne, 
Grainger, Hancock, Morgan, Scott, 
and Union. 


Rutherford County is the first 
to report on membership for next 
year. This association recently 
voted 100 per cent membership in 
both the state and national asso- 
ciations. 

e 


Think like a man of action and act 
like a man of thought.—-Henri Bergson. 
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T.E.A. AND N.E.A. MEMBERSHIP, 1949-46 


Third Congressional District 


At the time this issue of THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 
No. Holding 











goes to press 17,607, or 99.4 per cent, of all white 2s Maes Eee Per 
teachers and school administrators in Tennessee Organization Inc.Col. Employed inT.E. A. Cent 
are members of the Tennessee Education Associa- County: 
‘ati lied O04 nor Bledsoe 63 63 63 100.0 
tion. Last year the association enr 9.4 p Bradley 118 118 100.0 
cent of the white teachers and school administra- Grundy 83 85 85 —s 
‘ beets Hamilton 449 427 5.1 
tors of the state. The following tables indicate Sarien® 49 158 158 100.0 
membership by Congressional districts, counties, Meigs 38 38 100.0 
cities, and institutions for the school year 1945- Polk 98 39 39.8 
1946: Rhea ine. 124 124 100.0 
Sequatchie ae | 38 38 100.0 
‘ a Van Buren 1 37 37 100.0 
First Congressional District Warren 142 144 144 100.0 
, Whiter 113 113 100.0 
No. Holding . 
N.E.A. No. Teachers Membership Per City: 
Organization Inc. Col. Employed in T. E. A. Cent Chattanooga 71 539 539 100.0 
County: Cleveland 32 70 70 100.0 
re 211 211 211 100.0 eens — sothajuhiass dibisecase 
Claiborne ... 185 182 182 100.0 Total 541 2,074 1,993 96.1 
eee ie kk. 165 165 100.0 —— 
Grainger .... 90 90 100.0 *Richard City included. 
Greene ........248 238 238 100.0 *Sparta included. 
— gr oh = ro a. Fourth Congressional District 
= own ae ~_ ry = pnp boty N.E.A. No«Teachers Membershin Per 
) eon see 94 94 100.0 Organization Inc. Col. Employed in T. E. A. Cent 
Sevier ........176 174 174 100.0 County: 
Sullivan ....... 340 339 339 100.0 Clay 66 66 66 100.0 
Unicoi ater 114 115 115 100.0 Cumberland : 128 128 100.0 
Washington . 186 188 188 100.0 Fentress 88 88 100.0 
Jackson 1 119 119 100.0 
City: — 88 88 100.0 
Bristol ........110 100 100 100.0 organ 1 102 102 100.0 
Elizabethton ... 55 50 50 100.0 Overton* 1 131 131 100.0 
Greeneville .... 39 39 100.0 Pickett 43 43 100.0 
Johnson City... 5 138 138 100.0 Putnam 13 204 204 100.0 
Kingsport 121 120 120 100.0 peparteon . 8 = + = 
Morristown .. 55 54 054 100.0 Smith 1 98 98 1000 
- = umner 2 204 204 100.0 
Total .. 1,993 2,761 2,761 100.0 eee 38 39 39 100.0 
*Newport included. City: 
+Rogersville included. Springfield 33 34 34 100.0 
Total... 163 1,602 1,602 99.9 


Second Congressional District 
*Livingston Academy included. 








No. Holding 2 2 ; 
rie N.E.A. No. Teachers Membership Per tOneida included. 
Organization Inc. Col. mploye nT.E.A. Cent Fifth Congressional District 
County: -:. deen No. Holding ‘ 
* . m ° o. feac TS em 
—— wiih otis a pon a op Organization Inc. Col. Employed in T. EA. Cent 
Be, ee . County: 
Cc Ss ofa 116 236 236 . . 
—_ 1... 391 514 514 100.0 Bedford* 1 129 129 100.0 ( 
Loudon ........ 76 76 100.0 Cannon 7 76 76 100.0 
McMinn ||... 154 170 170 — " 19 107 107 100.0 
Monroet ...... 150 177 177 —_ 99 99 100.0 
a 2 166 166 100.0 ranklin 140 140 100.0 
Union _........ 65 65 65 100.0 Gilest 42 162 162 100.0 
Lincolnt 2 160 160 100.0 
City: a 2 91 91 100.0 
ee 36 a oo = =. 
Athens... 38 38 100.0 —-~Rutherford . ‘7% 170 p44 
Harriman... 38 43 43 —_— ne ‘ = ed mens ( 
Knoxville .....505 588 588 100.0 City: 
Lenoir City..... 44 44 44 100.0 Murfreesboro 23 25 25 100.0 
Loudon L Gos 31 31 100.0 Tullahoma 1 43 43 100.0 
Maryville 2 Se 44 44 100.0 sins aintliaie Saline eee 
Oak Ridge 371 371 100.0 Total 173 1,356 1,356 100.0 Z 
Total..... 723,382 3,061 3,061 100.0 *Shelbyville included. 
—— *Pulaski included. 
*Clinton and Norris included. t¢Fayetteville included. 
*Sweetwater included. §Lebanon and Watertown included. 
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Sixth Congressional District Tenth Congressional District 
N.E.A No. Teachers je mer Per No. Holding 
° oO. o 
izati ce. .E.A. No. Teach Membershi P 
eceker — py 4 ee — — Organization ky Col. Eunpleged in T. ea Cent 
Davidson ...... 524 523 523 100.90 County: 
City: Shelby . 248 264 264 100.0 
Nashville ...... 464 609 609 100.0 City: 
= eer =r ae hi 25 727 707 97.2 
Total....... 988 1,132 1,132 — ee _ 
Seventh Congressional District Total . 573 991 971 98.0 
) No. Holding 
va N.E.A. No.Teachers Membership Per 
Organization Inc. Col. Employed in T.E.A. Cent F , 2 
| County: | ‘“ Institutional Membership 
Cheatham ..... 64 64 100.0 
) . No. Holding No. Holding 
Pickson ....... 6 121 121 100.0 hi aad 
7 Hickman ||... 1 99 99 100.0 MTEL A inN-E A 
Houston ....... 40 40 100.0 ISIS (Inc. Col.) 
. Humphreys* ... 85 85 100.0 Name of Institutions: 
. Lawrence ...... 7 210 210 100.0 Austin Peay State College............. 23 25 
See 43 43 100.0 Bible Training School................. 18 
eo 18 214 214 100.0 Bob Jones College.................... 70 1 
Montgomery ... 96 96 100.0 Carson Newman College.............. 4 
| nad eee: 7 romp David Lipscomb College.............. 36 
ton vee eees 107 107 100.0 East Tennessee State College.......... 42 5 
Williamsont |... 12 135 135 6 fe ee ‘ued sa teee eens ; 
City: ee eee 2 
Clarksville .... 64 64 64 100.0 Madison College ..................... 10 
oat Ss a eo ita Ge nk ote ccd ten z 
Total ....... 171 1,408 1,408 100.0 Memphis State College.............. 58 15 
ea 4 Middle Tennessee State College...... 31 18 
* 
oe, ee Peabody College and Demonstration 
é eee. rer a ere 83 12 
Eighth Congressional District State Department of Education....... 100 
‘ ye ‘ak No. Holding Tennessee Industrial School.......... 30 
N.E.A. , Membershi i i 
) Organization Inc. Col. ingleed in T. EA. Cont cpa Pete eg omy ees “ 
: County: Tennessee School for the Deaf........ 40 
) RIORIOR 2.25.35. 81 81 100.0 Union University. ....5....5....: piled 8 2 
) — wee eeees 2 169 169 100.0 University of the South............... 5 
) amass ste eeee 71 i a Poy University of Tennessee............. 88 16 
) Fayette ||| - 62 62 100.0 University of Tennessee Junior College 18 
) Hardeman ___ 22 95 95 100.0 Vanderbilt University ............... 2 
3 Hardin... 110 112 112 100.0 Ward-Belmont er ree 7 
) Henderson* ....125 123 123 100.0 York Institute So Butad SE LORE «yak Bae hee 13 1 
) Henry ......... 21 100 100 100.0 Scarritt ED 5 ck. cae eae gas 1 
) McNairy ...... 4 144 144 100.0 Knoxville College... owes oe Seco 3 
Madison ....... 7 124 122 98.4 JP ge | a ee ae 1 
) City: Maryville College 2... 00... ccs. 1 
. Stee 13 86 86 100.6 Meharry Medical College............ 1 
1 —<_...... 2 38 38 100.0 Bethel College oe RRR re a ia ae 1 
pre tit teat pn | Institutions and Affiliations .......... 30 
Total.......400 1,276 1,274 99.8 oe ae 
- Total.... PET RS ar ie 
*Lexington included. = - “— 
Ninth Congressional District . ’ 
No. Holding Recapitulation 
N.E.A. No. Teachers Membership Per 
Organization Inc. Col. Employed in T.E.A. Cent No. Holding 
) County: whee: N.E.A. No. Teachers Membership Per 
) Organization Inc. Col. Employed in T.E. A. Cent 
Crockett ....... ‘i 107 107 100.0 F ee ae 
) Dyer* 107 137 137 100.0 Counties and Cities: 
aie ; irst District... .1, J : 100.0 
) Gibson ........ 47 248 248 100.9 First District... 1,993 2,761 2,761 
y Haywoodt ..... 1 78 78 100.9 Second District. .2,341 3,061 3,061 100.0 
) —_ 1 50 50 100.90 Third District... 541 2,074 1,993 96.1 
; Lauderdale ... 105 113 113 100.0 Fourth District. 163 1,603 1,602 99.9 
) Obion .........152 154 154 100.0 Fifth District ... 173 1,356 1,356 100.0 
) Tipton= ..... . 3 129 129 100.0 Sixth District... 988 1,132 1,132 100.0 
) Weakley§ ..... 163 162 162 100.0 Seventh District. 171 1,408 1,408 100.0 
City; Eighth District.. 400 1,276 1,274 99.8 
Dyersburg ..... 4 57 57 100.0 Ninth District... 610 1,267 1,267 100.0 
Union City... .. 32 32 100.0 Tenth District... 573 991 971 98.0 
) NE 0 9 8 610 1,267 1,267 100.0 =e 7,953 16,929 16,825 99.4 
*Newbern and Trimble included. me mer i “ 
*Brownsville included. 
tCovington included. ate 
§Gleason, Sharon, and Dresden included. GRAND TOTAL 8,099 17,607 
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FACTS ABOUT YOUR MAGAZINE 


(THE TENNESSEE TEACHER HAS A TOTAL CIRCULATION OF 18,000) 
Following are the companies which have advertised in THE TENNESSEE TEACHER during the past year, 1945-1946: 


Advertisers Amount Advertisers Amount cae ini — 
ompany......... 495.00 Lorr Laboratories, Inc.............. : 45.00 Carson-Newman College .......... : ; 
FE, Compton Company. cd : HEC # 460.00 Morris-Plan Bank ................... 8: aaa j 10.00 
Tennessee Book Company.......... . 450.00 National Dairy Council............. 45.00 Commercial nat Bank..... Prey a4 
Association of American ‘Railroads. .- 38000 John Sevier Hotel.................. 45.00 The Cotton Shop..... Te gomcaae , oo 
Coca-Cola Bottling Company....... ‘ sae «6S UW Cafeteria... .........5.... : 35.00 Eat-A-Bite Restaurant ......... cant ey} 
Southern Railroad System......... , 360.00 | oe Shoe Company........ Be RN “I 3. a. oy, a6 ils. 4 60a ae biaiee det : ny} 
Wm. Wrigley Spearmint Chewing id bs-Merrill Company ........... ‘ 35.00 Fowler aay A ae eee ee ee aS 
Gum €e......... errr 349.35 George T. Brodnax Co.............. ba _ Fa eG ee Se ‘ oe 
A. Fassnacht ERS inc nei , 340.00 Carbide & Carbon Company....... ; , ax Friedman Jewelers............ : ope 
Allyn & Bacon. eee 260.00 Chicago Apparatus Company....... ; . UCL Pee eee poy 
MeCormick- Mathers ‘Company ey 255.00 Clinton Engineering Works....... ‘ 35.00 Glen-More Clothing Company........ 4 
Encyclopaedia Britannica .......... 240.00 College & Specialists Bureau 35.00 Grant’s BP eee ee ; aos 
General Motors Company.......... - 240.00 Community Store ................. j 35.00 Kay’s Ice ey | Comauey Vo ae 3 ae 
L. & N. Railroad....... ; 240.00 Cross Keys Restaurant........... ; 35.00 Knox pecetios © oods Company...... bo 4 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- ree ue 35.00 R. Z. Levy & — ee Peer err, Py 
aia asks Sn IR ahd dsalse:s 6:5 240.00 The Grade Teacher............... ; 35.00 Lindy’s ra IRR Ses aoe - ey 
troquets Publishing , ay ; 225.00 Jensen & Jeck Jewelry ee en 35.00 Madison oe See te vibccnie eae ate : eye 
Ee ; 219.00 Knickerbocker Theatre .... 35.00 Mann’s Mor od d Set ne aap ; as 
American Book Company exoea™ ‘ 210.00 Lyons-Carnahan Company 35.00 Nashville Stationey Company...... ; a 
Se ere ee 210.00 Methodist Publishing House 35.00 O’Neil’s Restaurant AERIS ER OS 4 by} 
Peabody College ..... a) PRR : 210. Oak Ridge — Center 35.00 Regas’ Restaurant ............... : eyo 
Deven GCOPporetien ................ ; 202 Paramount Theatre ........ 35.0 Ss W Cafeteria..... De once tayiisael vehi Py 
a EE ; wae — Life & "Aosident Insurance pare a id | iy PME acs eke nee sees 
Maisie kn Avg Thnk 65.08 oer : J 0 4«Stotmards, Inc. ................. ee y 
penne bl Seating Company........ ‘ 180.00 Rich- Schwartz ‘Company 35.00 Claude P. Street Piano Co....... ay 10.00 
g pany 10.00 
OE eer , 180.00 suppeme Woods ...............  ) a. Otrt:t—“‘ RS ee i oo 
Coronet Magazine ; ee ie 180.00 Scott-Foresman Company 35.00 Tennessee Coach Company re er aa aes 
Young American Films............. ; 180.00 Southern Dairies ............ Ane 35.00 Tusculum College .... eed ee 
L. W. Singer Company............... 175.00 Webster Publishing Company. 35.00 Union Ice Cream Company. . fe Peed 
World Book Company. eee 165.00 pao  - are 32.00 Weinberger’s ........... Piet: nas 
Encyclopaedia Br tannica Films...... 157.50 G. Balfour Company 22.50 John Weis, Inc...... nly Seer by 
Silver Burdett Company .......... : 152.50 Fiectrie Home App iance Company... 22.50 Yellow Cab Company SEU re — 
Andrew Jackson Hotel (Dinkler Jewel Lee Shop............... 22.50 Ellis & Ernest....... Bett aces cael? os 
CEE Gadd paia tek access ee 150.00 Knox County Book Store...... 22.50 Home Federal Savings an Co... = 
Ea oo he. dibae-2. 6:80.04 : 150.00 Frank L. Rouser Company 22.50 Keith-Simmons Company ... AF bye 
Macmillan Company ............... 140.00 Student Council ..... Bee «seth tebiave TT ere = 
Johnson Publishing. Company .. re 122.50 Tennessee Visual Service........ 22.50 Reynolds’ Studio cea a = 
Bristol-Myers Company ............. 120.00 Burk & Company.......... 20.00 OS SS eer rod 
Hicks Bod Company. ‘ 120.00 Martin College ......... ; - * ll. aera oe : — 
Nashville Hotelmen’s Association. ... 120.00 Nashville Trunk & Bag Co........ 20.00 Washington ‘Teachers , ee be 
Sears-Roebuck Co. rane) = 120/0 Searritt College ....:......... ae 20.00 Mocker’s Restaurant .............. : i 
Ss Coach Compan iar 120.00 Shacklett’s Cafeteria ....... 20.00 J. W. Atchley Optical See: . ; 4.00 
uperior pany. : = 
pO, aaa 120.00 Southwestern at Memphis i ‘ 20.00 Barnard Office — © : ro 
U. S. Recruiting, Tennessee Military sneiis p vee Ke as & Bag Company....... 20.58 —., Bootery ns ie ee 4 
Area See X : ro ore . y 
John C. Winston Co.. take 120.00 Joe Morse & Company..... : 18.90 0 ER eee ce : 4.00 
Affiliated Greyhound Bus Lines...... 115.00 >. a sony ee 18.98 Chandler’s,, s, Florist ........... 400 
Laidlaw Bros. Pree 112.50 — i Furniture Co........ Baie aH . = ur 2. ope See 
E. M. Hale Publishing Company... . 108.00 me ol Sti eens = <9 ; om ay ng | none = = 
Highland Products Company...... . 105.00 uckley ae ee a a. f _— oo ae bend 
McQuiddy Printing Company... . 105.00 ents esting Bureau ‘. : ap ae ag pany -- br 
Row-Peterson Company .. - 105.00 gece ge pe ee ne. a —— _ — ompany = 
Virginia Conservation Commission = Grasse Ower Shop........ Ae as aoaiee hettiineey wee: ; = 
Bell’ s Booteries ee 100.0 COC CHHESESHEHEE RO SCE TEHEO SEH E®S . . A . ee 4.00 
Castner-Knott Company’ 10000 PS Hsitatsons ST COMPY TE, Hl Eop Market oe mm 
— Life & Accident | Insurance 100.00 Hasrieon SY Ae... sei er. 1750 Home Furniture Company 4.00 
; 7 EPP oe 17.50 Junior Miss . hot es iacabdss - 
National Stores .... . --+ 100,00 Hoskins I Drug Store........ 1750 Kress Company (Knoxville)... 4.00 
University of Tennessee eoseesess 100.00 JE. Lutz Company ER 17.50 Marietta Modes 4.00 
Harlow Publishing Corporation... 97.20 Memphis State College... tie 17.50 Nashville Gas & Heating Co. 4.00 
Portland Cement Corporation 95.00 Montgomery Ward Company Norris Book Company 4.00 
D. C. Heath & Company 90.00 (Nashville) 17.59 Office Supply & Equipment Co. 4.00 
Quarrie_ Corporation 90.00 Mutual Loan Company...... 17.50 Dr. Pepper Bottling Company 4.00 
rene’, Pitures 78.00 Peabody Hotel. 1750 Radio & Sound Company 4.00 
G & C Merriam Company 75.00 C. Penney Department Store Red Rose Soda Shop... 4.00 
Armstrong's —_— i *  '23. oe 1750 W. T. Roberts..... ; 4.00 
K. Churchwell Film Exchange.. . 70.00 perel & Lowenstein................ : 1750 Rogers Dry Cleaning Company 4.00 
Vife & Casualty Insurance way 70.00 Pet Dairy Products Co............. 17.50 Rose Mortuary 4.00 
The Steck Company 70.00 Ray & Davidson Company........ 17.50 Roth’s Grill . 4.00 
Benj. Sanborn Company ... 67.50 Royal Jewelers 17.50 Satsuma Tea Room 4.00 
Teachers Casualty Underwriters 61.00 Sears-Roebuck Company (Knoxville) 1759 W.C. Sharp Drug Company. 4.00 
Blue Bird Body Company 60.00 Service Drug Company........ 17.50 Snyders, Jeweler Berean 4.00 
City of Knoxville. . 60.00 Victory Beauty Shop ....... 17.50 Southern Dairies (Knoxville) 4.00 
Houghton-Mifflin Company 60.00 Williams Drug Company...... rat 17.50 Southern Maid Donut Co....... 4.00 
Josten Manufacturing Co. wee 60.00 Wray-Williams Company ..... ‘* 1750 Spence Shoe Company.. 4.00 
Knoxville Hotelmen's Association. . 60.00 Zep Manufacturing Company 17.50 The Spot 4.00 
Knoxville News-Sentinel eccnce MN "MMMM sacs sa vaiws sabe 4 16.90 Summer Workshop (Gatlinburg) 4.00 
Memphis Publishing Company 60.00 Franklin Institute ...... 16.00 Tiller’s ; 4.00 
Miller’s (Knoxville) .. 2 4 5 eens 16.00 Time Jewelry Store 4.00 
Miller's (Oak Ridge) 60.00 Joy's Floral Shop............ 14.00 Todd & Armistead...... 4.00 
Pillsbury Mills 60.00 Junior Booterie .......... ; 14.00 Vola’s, Furrier 4.00 
Travel, Inc. 57.50 Acousticon Institute ..... 10.90 Roy Warden Piano Co.. 4.00 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 52.50 Dolores Adams Shop 10.00 Weaver’s Restaurant 4.00 
New Method Book Bindery . 52.50 Allen-Whitfield Company at 10.00 Weiland’s 4.00 
State Life & Accident Insurance American Bakeries .... 10.00 Whittle Springs Hotel 4.00 
Co Ses rcceswees ie’ 50.00 Athletic House BS 10.00 Youth Shop ....... Seen s 4.00 
Clarid e Hotel 45.00 Raum’s Florist Shop ; : 10.00 Zanini’s Restaurant ........... 4.00 
Funk Wagnalls. 45.00 Byerley’s Cafeteria ... — 10.00 —_—_———— 
S. H. George & Sons 45.00 Capitol Grill ............... ay 10.00 Total Proceeds from Advertising $14,986.53 
Total Proceeds from. Advertising... ..... 2.6... i kb ciice: $14,986.53 
Amount Provided in Budget for Publication of THE TENNESSEE TEACHER . 38,000.00 
aa Ree ogo oe kak oy 0-4/4 DSRS, 5S a ieigrodtethD ores 150.35 
5s a. andar ae vd bw Ad meta SS a 5 Moyen date onde ’ oY 138.75 
Total Amount Available for Publication of THE TENNESSEE TEACHER j : $18,275.63 
Cost of Publication of THE TENNESSEE TEACHER. ............ : .. $14,575.62 
Commissions and Discounts Allowed De rts: «1 See ONT cs whe we ; . . 2,645.66 
Total Expenditures on THE TENNESSEE TEACHER $17,221.28 
ele Ae eg a a RE RC a $ 1,054.35 


INCREASED ADVERTISING WILL ENABLE US TO SPEND MORE ON YOUR MAGAZINE 
You can help us increase our advertising by patronizing advertisers 
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For your complementary classroom reading program. 


Good Books You Have Wanted 


Stretch your book dollars two, three, even more times with CADMUS 
BOOKS—and get all the advantages of the helpful Cadmus plan. 

Cadmus Books are special reprints for school use of popular standard 
books that your bookstore sells from $2 to $4 each—but only such titles 
as have been approved by a group of leading educators. They are color 
and typographical duplicates of the originals, and bound with triple 
reinforcement between covers of soil-resistant cloth—grand books that 
both teachers and pupils like. 

The 230 Cadmus Titles are selected and 
grouped by grades from kindergarten to high 
school—ther’ 'sa right set for every classroom. 

Why don’t you send right now for a com- 
plete list of these Popular Cadmus Books. 


The Popular Classroom and Library 









TITLES 


Average Price 
only 


87c 


Each—Post- 
paid to you 


THE CADMUS 
READING GUIDE 


“GROWING WITH BOOKS” 
is a practical and interesting 
timesaver for teachers—high- 
lighting each Cadmus Book, 

CGCROWING plus a guide to child prefer- 
with s ences, authors and artists. 
Sent free with order of $10.00 


riidorag Gia. and over. 
A Reading Gide and over 












CADMUS BOOKS 
E. M. HALE & COMPANY, Publishers 


| 
i 
S$ Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
end | Please send FREE Cadmus Booklet and List of Titles. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





FREE BOOKLET 


Send this coupon for 
the detailed story of 
the CADMUS plan and 
complete list of titles. 














Order from 


TENNESSEE BOOK COMPANY 


NASHVILLE 




















ruth 
J ; 
an ire tWo hinds of trul i— 


shaadi sah is 
ruth which men discover 


ee 
b wihck (ell wae 
truth WHLLChHI Od revVveats 


Siudents of 


BOB JONES COLLEGE 


AN INSTITUTION WITH THE HIGHEST 
ACADEMIC STANDARDS, SEEK TO AC. 
QUIRE A KNOWLEDGE OF THE TRUTHS 
WHICH WISE MEN HAVE - DISCOVERED. 


STUDENTS ARE ALSO TAUGHT TO TRUST 
THE BIBLE AS THE INSPIRED WORD OF 
GOD AND TO LOVE THE TRUTH THAT 
MAKES MEN FREE. 


Voice Piano — Pipe Organ Violin — Speec! Art without additional cost. 


Academy Liberal Arts College Graduate School of Religion — Graduate School of Fine Arts 


For detailed information write: 


DR. BOB JONES JR. BOB JONES COLLEGE 


Cleveland, Tennessee 








